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CONFIRMATION TODAY 


HE SACRAMENT 
of confirmation has recently become the object of renewed interest 
both on the part of theologians and of pastors of souls. Books and 
periodicals give abundant evidence of this fact.! 


A SLUMBERING SACRAMENT 
The following story is told about an out-of-the-way Dutch village 
some eighty years ago. The aging pastor, a very good man like all old 
pastors, had been denounced to his bishop as senile and therefore 
uncertain in his teaching of the true doctrine. The bishop thereupon 
went to visit him and questioned him, among other things, on the 
number of sacraments. “Ah,” said the old pastor, “there are only 
six.” “Come now,” said the bishop, “are you sure?” “Perfectly 
certain,” said the good pastor, “because it is now sixty years that I 
have been here and we have never yet seen a bishop for the adminis- 
tration of confirmation ; I suppose that it has been abolished.” We 
are not told what effect this answer had on the bishop. 

But it is an established fact that at the end of the Middle Ages and 
throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the sacrament 
of confirmation was only rarely administered or not administered at 
all in many Western countries. And one may perhaps ask whether 
Protestantism and the French Revolution were able to cause so much 
harm precisely because they found the Church weakened from within 
through this neglect of one of the most important of sacraments, one 
that is constitutive of the Christian religion itself as salvation through 
Christ. 

Since those times the situation has entirely changed. Confirmation 
has, in practice, gained much respect throughout the Church. But it 
can still be questioned whether the theological foundations under- 
lying this practical respect are sufficient to make it bear fruit in fully 
adult Christian living. 

* As an example of recent publications, cf. La Maison-Dieu, no. 54 (1958, 
2), and the collection Paroisse et liturgie, no. 33 (Abbaye de Saint-André, 
Bruges). The sacrament of confirmation was also the object of study at the 


liturgical meetings held at La Roserai in Brussels, Belgium (1953) and at 
the Abbey of Montserrat in Spain (September, 1958). 
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We have only to observe, for example, how this august sacrament 
is sometimes mechanically administered to large groups of children, 
who are obviously bored during the long ceremonies. Since they have 
already made their first Communion they are unaware both of the 
organic link between confirmation and the living Christian com- 
munity, and of the specific object of this sacrament, which is active 
participation in eucharistic worship. 

This lack of a fully developed theology is particularly evident 
when one compares the cheap slogans and the outdated and very 
questionable schemes that our current manuals of theology continue 
to present to our future priests, with the solid doctrine on confirma- 
tion that is being developed within the Anglican Church and espe- 
cially in recent Catholic publications. 

Together with this lack of theological depth an insufficient con- 
ception of the role of the bishop as well as of the Church as the 
mystery of Christ contributes to the devaluation of this sacrament. 
As a result the bishop-as-father is only too often constrained, by cur- 
rent circumstances and conceptions, to be nothing more than the 
administrator of an ecclesiastical district rather than the image of 
Christ the Sanctifier in the midst of his people. Within this perspec- 
tive it is difficult to see in the sacrament of confirmation the “anoint- 
ing” that confers the plenitude of Christian life and participation in 
the royal priesthood of the faithful. 

Another reason for the eclipse of a clear understanding of this 
sacrament is undoubtedly to be found in the lack of a clearly defined 
conception of it in Scholastic theology. According to Alexander of 
Hales (d.1245) and St. Bonaventure (d.1274), confirmation is 
merely a rite instituted by the Church dating from the time of Charles 
the Bald, more precisely from the Council of Meaux in the year 843. 

St. Thomas Aquinas succeeded in saving the essential by ener- 
getically defending the sacramentality of confirmation, but he placed 
its principal efficacy in one of its secondary aspects, namely, its role 
of “strengthening for battle” (robur ad pugnam). And unfortunately, 
after St. Thomas, this has become practically the sole effect 
which the authors of our classical theological manuals, faithfully 
copying each other, have assigned to the sacrament. 

The situation becomes even more serious when one examines the 
“authorities” cited by St. Thomas. He refers in particular to a letter 
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of Pope Melchiades, which never existed, and to a citation from Pope 
Urban I, which in reality is taken from a letter of St. Jerome against 
the pretentions of bishops. Moreover, the origh ‘ meaning of both 
of these texts is exactly the opposite of what St. Thomas wants them 
to prove. 

To sum up this historical displacement of accent in the case of 
confirmation : from being an initiation into the Christian mystery as 
a vital whole the sacrament has become oriented to a utilitarian scope, 
a “strengthening for combat.” One senses the abyss that here sepa- 
rates the life of the primitive Church (which is nevertheless our 
principal norm) from the later theological reflection that based itself 
on only two apocryphal texts out of the rich anthology of the liturgy 
and the writings of the Fathers actually in existence. 


RITE OF CHRISTIAN INCORPORATION 
Because “the liturgy is the most important organ of the ordinary 
magisterium of the Church” (Pius XI in Quas Primas of 1925, and 
to Abbot Bernard Capelle of Mont-César, Louvain, in 1935), and 
because the salvific force of a sacrament is made manifest by the rite 
itself, it is clear that the theologian must take the rite of confirmation 
in the different liturgies and in the framework of the commentaries 
of the Fathers as the basis of his research. 

From its very beginnings the Church recognized a special rite, 
distinct from baptism by water, for the communication of the fulness 
of its life: it was the imposition of hands by the Apostles, together 
with the invocation of the Spirit of Christ. As the Church began to 
organize its public worship, a ceremonial proper to the rite of initia- 
tion developed, sometime around the first half of the second century, 
which in its totality, was called “baptism,” and which was identical 
in its essential lines in all the Churches of East and West. It contained 
the following elements : 

a profession of faith by the catechumen ; 

a washing with water ; 

an anointing with oil (consignatio) ; 

an imposition of hands accompanied by a prayer; 

a first kiss of peace given as a sign of incorporation into the com- 

munity of salvation. 
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This cultual elaboration of the incorporation into the new people 
of God quickly reached its apogee in the Apostolic Tradition of 
Hippolytus of Rome (early third century). This writing, in turn, 
profoundly influenced the definitive structure of the liturgy in both 
East and West. Confirmation appears as only a part of the ensemble 
of the rite of initiation, which was celebrated under the presidency 
of the bishop with the active assistance of his ministers and of the 
Christian people. 

1) After having presented the candidates and given assurance of 
their instruction and of their future Christian conduct, the “priestly 
people” recites the first prayer and performs the first imposition of 
hands. 

2) Then the deacon descends with the neophytes into the bap- 
tismal font and immerses them in water three times during their 
triple profession of faith. Following this the priests anoint their 
bodies with the holy oil blessed by the bishop. This is the first step in 
the initiation and corresponds to our present “baptism.” 

3) The newly baptized are next conducted to the church, wearing 
white garments, and the bishop completes the initiation by the im- 
position of hands with the invocation of the Holy Spirit, after which 
he anoints their foreheads in the form of a cross. By giving them the 
kiss of peace he concludes their definitive insertion into the com- 
munity of the saved. This is the second step and corresponds to our 
“confirmation.” 

4) Finally the kiss of peace is passed on to the entire community 
in which the neophytes are now incorporated, in preparation for the 
celebration of the Eucharist, the great communal Action par excel- 
lence towards which all that preceeds is oriented. 

During the following centuries the Church remained faithful to 
this fundamental schema. A new element comes into play when the 
Roman rite is introduced into the Frankish kingdom. Probably under 
the influence of the Old Testament, and certainly under the influence 
of the religious sensibilities of the Germanic peoples, the anointing 
of the consignatio becomes more and more the center of gravity. 
Confirmation comes to be regarded as a kind of ordination by which 
the Holy Spirit takes possession, so to speak, of the confirmed, as He 
does of the priest. By a parallel evolution this element of consecra- 
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tion, already virtually present from the beginning, receives the same 
more explicit accentuation in the Oriental liturgies. 

Now, when one examines more carefully the salvific content of the 

sacrament of confirmation in the concrete framework of the total rite 
of Christian initiation and in the light of the catechetical instructions 
and doctrinal commentaries of the Fathers of the Church, one be- 
comes aware of the different “phases,” like different “‘concentric 
circles,” in which the salvific content of the sacrament is “realized” 
and communicated. 
_ It is only within the perspective of these “concentric circles” that 
the different elements of the rite of confirmation find their proper 
milieu, without danger of exaggeration (as happened, for example, 
in the one-sided emphasis on the robur ad pugnam). These “phases” 
are: connexion with baptism, connexion with the community, 
eucharistic and sacerdotal dimension of the sacrament, the sacra- 
mental character, plenitude of the Holy Spirit. We shall elaborate 
each of these in the following sections of this article. 


BAPTISM AND CONFIRMATION 
The first thing to re-establish is the organic unity between these two 
steps in the Christian initiation. The Oriental Churches and the 
Church in Spain have conserved the general rule of the primitive 
Church up to our own times, of administering the sacrament of con- 
firmation immediately after baptism (in the case of infants). This 
same law was in force in the entire Western Church up to the end of 
the Middle Ages and even later (in the Netherlands up to the French 
Revolution). The introductory prayer of our actual rite of confirma- 
tion still supposes this unity. 

Up to the theological speculation of the Middle Ages, the liturgies 
and the Fathers designate the ensemble of this rite with the single 
word baptismus : that is to say, baptism in water (our baptism) and 
in the Spirit (our confirmation), according to the very words of 
Christ to Nicodemus (John 3:5). In fact these two belong together 
as the twin elements of one and the same reality. Confirmation is 
related to baptism as growth to birth (the expression is from St. 
Thomas, III, q. 72, a. 2, ad 2 and ad 6), that is, as its natural com- 
pletion without which the baptized is only half a Christian. “Without 
confirmation the baptized is an incomplete Christian” (Martimort). 
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The patristic explanations of this relationship can be summarized 
as follows: confirmation is related to baptism like the dynamic ele- 
ment of the ever-renewing Spirit to the more static element of 
likeness to Christ. 

One of the first tasks of pastoral liturgy will be, therefore, to 
reunite the two sides of this diptych, now unfortunately separated, 
and to make them once more a vital and organic whole. 

This, moreover, is also the desire of the Church, as formulated in 
the Constitution Spiritus Sancti munera of September 14, 1946, 
concerning the confirmation of infants, in case of danger of death, 
by the pastor of the parish. The Church’s intention is that it be not 
permitted to interpose any sacramental or ecclesial act between bap- 
tism and confirmation, and in particular that no Christian receive 
Communion before confirmation: because confirmation is the final 
stage of one and the same initiation, whose natural objective is par- 
ticipation in the Eucharist. 

That also is the meaning of the prescription of Canon Law (canon 
788), explicitly confirmed by a decision of the Commission of Canon 
Law (June 30, 1932) ratifying the Spanish custom and prescribing 
that confirmation be conferred before first Communion as the normal 
usage, “because confirmation completes and perfects baptism.” 

It is impossible, therefore, to justify either theologically or canoni- 
cally, the abuse of conferring confirmation after first Communion. 

This poses a second problem, that of Christian maturity. How can 
the sacrament of the adult Christian be administered to a child? The 
problem is somewhat analogous to that of baptism, which presup- 
poses a personal act of faith which the infant is not yet capable of 
making, but which the Christian community makes in its stead. 

The answer is not difficult. We must never forget that grace follows 
its own laws, different from those of natural psychology; and that 
even in natural life spiritual maturity does not coincide with physical 
maturity. As St. Thomas says (III, q. 72, a. 8), it would be a 
dangerous materialization of grace to submit the Holy Spirit to the 
laws of the body. Child saints are the most beautiful proof of this. 

That is why Pope Leo XIII (in 1898) strongly approved the 
project of Bishop Robert of Marseille to administer confirmation to 
the very young ; and the papal text adds the argument that the youth- 
ful Christian has particular need of “power from on High” in order 
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to accomplish his growth to physical and psychical maturity in har- 
mony and in grace. 

The theological foundation of these arguments is that the term 
spiritual “maturity” is nothing but an attempt at translating the theo- 
logical reality of this sacrament, just as the phrase “augmentum ad 
gratiam,” taken from the False Decretals and employed by St. 
Thomas, means simply that confirmation completes baptism (gratia) 
as its normal development. 

That is to say, confirmation completes the ontological resemblance 
to Christ by an active fulness of the Holy Spirit, thereby giving it a 
proper function in the Church. It is therefore our divine sonship by 
incorporation into the Church which is being brought to its perfect 
completion of theological holiness and of fecundity in the Mystical 
Body. 

But this holiness and this active role are exactly adapted to the 
physical and psychological development of the Christian. In other 
words, this sacrament gives the Christian the interior force necessary 
to attain his perfection and his full responsibility in any actual condi- 
tions under which he may live his life. It will therefore vary according 
to the subject’s age and according to the personal cooperation of each 
individual as well as of the Body of the Church (even though, objec- 
tively, the gift of the Holy Spirit in itself remains the same). 

This explains why Leo XIII insisted so strongly on the necessity 
of this sacrament precisely for passing through the crises of youthful 
growth that begin with the age of “discretion”; it explains also why 
Canon Law legislates as it does. 


INCORPORATION INTO THE PEOPLE OF GOD 
The second “concentric circle” is the connexion between confirma- 
tion and the Christian community actually present and active in their 
role because already initiated. In fact every “initiation” presupposes 
a concrete community which receives the candidates because it is 
itself involved and co-responsible, since all together they form one 
body. 

It was precisely on the basis of this principle that the Western 
Church sacrificed the unity of confirmation with baptism: because 
the bishop is the head of the ecclesial community, they waited until 
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it was possible for the bishop to come to accomplish the final stage 
of incorporation into this community. And it is in virtue of the same 
principle, but putting the accent on the community itself rather than 
on its head, that the Oriental Churches confided this task of incor- 
poration to the local head, the pastor. In this way they safeguarded 
both the unity of the rite of incorporation as well as the principle 
itself of incorporation into the concrete community. 

/ Because of the fact that it is the people of God, the pleroma of 
Christ, that possesses the fulness of salvation, it is towards this com- 
munity of salvation that the final step of Christian initiation should 
orientate us, and it is only within this community as its proper “social 
milieu” that confirmation can take form and develop as a basic vital 
force. This is the source of the dignity and of the specific function 
which confirmation confers. 

This dignity is that of Christian maturity in the sense explained 
above: an ontological and inalienable participation in the royal, 
sacerdotal and prophetic dignity which is passed down from Christ- 
the-Anointed to His co-anointed in the Holy Spirit. 

And as Christ, already Son of God by His incarnation, did not 
exercise this dignity or His mission as Messiah until after His bap- 
tism in water and the Holy Spirit (cf. the manner in which the 
Fathers and the Oriental liturgies explain Luke 3:21—22 and 4:1, 
14-18), so we also(by baptism already participate in the divine 
sonship, but it is our confirmation that invests us with the triple 
dignity and mission of Christ in order to make this sonship active) 

The Church affirms this explicitly at the moment when she conse- 
crates the holy oils (“.. . unde unxisti sacerdotes, reges, prophetas 
et martyres; . . . regio et sacerdotali propheticoque honore per- 
fusi . . .”). By confirmation the prerogatives of the royal race of 
David, of the priestly tribe of Levi and of the ancient prophets be- 
come ours, as the First Epistle of St. Peter (2:3-9) and several 
other sacred texts express clearly (cf. below). 

It is from this dignity, St. Thomas teaches, that the function of an 
adult in the community flows. This function consists in taking part 
personally in the life and in the building-up of the “house of the 
Spirit” (oikodomé pneumatike) which is the Church (Eph. 2: 19-20). 
Work, struggle, responsibility, these are the lot of an adult in the 
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, community ; these values are all contained in that one great word in 

| which the triple dignity of which we have spoken passes from poten- 

itiality to act: namely, witnessing. It was to this “witnessing” that 

\Christ Himself commissioned His Apostles and His Church as the 
leffect of their “confirmation” on the day of the first Pentecost (Acts 
1:8). 

But from the fact that the Church on earth finds herself face to 
face with the Evil One, her bearing witness will always include an 
element of struggle (battle) against the evil spirits that menace her 
from without, against the weight of her own secular involvements and 
against the triple concupiscence. Confirmation, as the name itself 
teaches us, will supply the “power from on High,” the “robur ad 
pugnam” of St. Thomas. 

But this is by no means the specific essence of this sacrament. 
Even less may we narrow down the sacrament to a purely utilitarian 
and individualistic means for receiving strength in our personal 
struggle. The modern exaggerations of this aspect of the sacrament 
have done much harm and have falsified the perspective. 

Since confirmation is incorporation into the people of God viewed 
as a militia christiana (Christian army) we can (with the restrictions 
made above) consider it as the sacrament of Catholic Action, pro- 
vided we understand Catholic Action as a normal contribution that 
the adult Christian makes to the great Christian reality as a whole 
and for which the “mandate” is by no means necessary.” This brings 
us to the third basic element. 


ROYAL PRIESTHOOD OF THE FAITHFUL 


From the preceding considerations it follows that confirmation (and 
not baptism) is the sacrament of the royal priesthood of the faithful. 
The people into which confirmation incorporates is a priestly people. 
The Fathers and especially the liturgies are unanimous in presenting 
the exercise of this sacrament as the exercise of a priesthood. 

The basic scriptural text is that of 1 Peter 2:1—10, already men- 
tioned. It is through the Spirit of Christ that the stones, brought to 
life by baptism, are built into a temple, an extension of Christ. And 

* For the practical pastoral applications of this conclusion we should like 


to refer to our study in La Confirmation, no. 33 of the collection Paroisse et 
liturgie, pp. 33-35. 
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it is through the same Spirit and in virtue of His own sacrament that 
these stones exercise their priesthood in this temple. St. Augustine 
paraphrases this in the words: “As we call them (the confirmed) 
Christ (that is, anointed) because of the mystical chrism (chrisma), 
so they are also all priests because they are all members of the one 
Priest” (De Civitate Dei, XX, c. 10, P. L., 41, 676). 

Thus the entire Christian people, inheritor of the prerogatives of 
the priestly tribe of the Old Testament, participates in the universal 
and eschatological priesthood (cf. Apoc. 1:6; 5:10; 20:6) This 
explains why holy Scripture and the primitive Church never em- 
ployed the term priest (in our acceptance of the term) except as a 
designation either for Christ or for the people as a whole. 

This reality is elaborated in a special way in both the Western and 
Eastern liturgies. The aspect of anointing received an extraordinary 
accentuation in comparison with the sober, primitive rite of the 
imposition of hands. For the Frankish liturgists who composed our 
Roman rite this aspect was so predominant that the imposition of 
hands even fell into disuse and the rite of confirmation became a 
chrismation. The same evolution took place in the East. 

The decisive intention behind this essential change was that of 
creating a rite of further consecration for the man already “Christian” 
but as yet incapable of performing the acts proper to his configura- 
tion to Christ the Priest. 

For anyone who is familiar with liturgical and patristic sources 
this relationship between the royal priesthood of the faithful and the 
sacrament of confirmation is so evident and so essential that the 
persistence in attributing it to baptism can only be explained as a 
result of the general devaluation of confirmation to which we alluded 
at the beginning of this article. It was also, perhaps, a result of the 
fact that the first part of the total rite of initiation alone inherited the 
name “baptism,” which had originally been given to the entire rite, 
so that not much of significance was left for the second part, our 
confirmation. 

But priesthood signifies necessarily worship (sacraments and 
divine office), culminating in its proper act which is sacrifice. What 
is the worship and the sacrifice of this priestly people? The organic 
reality of the economy of salvation to which confirmation orients us 
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by its ontological sacramental structure, converges on the horizontal 
plane towards the people of God, community of salvation, and on the 
vertical plane towards the Eucharist as the vital center of this people. 

As a matter of fact, our Lord bequeathed His Sacrifice, the 
supreme act of His priesthood, to His Mystical Body: “Do this. . . .” 
It is the Body which will henceforth posit the act of its Head. Thus 
the Eucharist as the ritual “re-presentation” of the Sacrifice of Christ 
is above all the work of the Church, as Father Jungmann has suf- 
ficiently explained. 

To this end it has been “translated” into an ensemble of signs and 
rites in order precisely that it might become fully the sacrificial action 
of the Church as a whole, that is, of minister and congregation, as the 
prayers of the Canon of the Mass clearly state. The same rule applies 
to the entire economy of sacraments and prayer. 

~ It is confirmation that confers on the people of God the power of 
performing these acts of active participation in the sacramental and 
eucharistic cult which constitutes the sacrifice of the New Alliance. 
It is through the faith and the ritual acts of the united community of 
salvation here present (priest and faithful, each according to his 
sacramental capacities) that the Eucharist becomes the sacerdotal 
act of the Church, the expression of her worship and of her entire 
life “in the Spirit.” 

v Our conformation to the priesthood of Christ, effected in us by 
confirmation (cf. St. Thomas, ITI, q. 63, a. 1 and 3), becomes opera- 
tive therefore in our active participation in eucharistic worship. It is 
as the “confirmed” that the Christians stand around the altar (cir- 
cumstantes). 

“This active participation is thus the great privilege of the con- 
firmed. It is even more ; active participation is their inalienable right 
and their indispensable contribution whereby is achieved the sacra- 
mental sign of the Eucharist in its full efficacy, as the sign effecting 


‘the Christian unity of the Body with its Head (the “res et sacra- 


4, mentum” of the Eucharist). 


Here we find, therefore, the theological foundation of the obliga- 
tion of assistance at Sunday Mass, but also the right the faithful 
possess to an active participation fully realized. Without it the faith 
of the Christian people can never become “adult.” As St. Pius X 
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expressed it in the first act of his pontificate: “The first and indis- 
pensable source of the true Christian spirit is to be found in the active 
participation in the holy mystery of the Mass and in the official prayer 
of the Church.” 

The saintly Pope here names also the second act proper to the 
exercise of the royal priesthood of the faithful. As we shall explain 
in our work Church at Prayer (Notre Dame University Press), his- 
tory and theology both prove that the divine office was constructed 
and was always performed by the “laity” and was considered as their 
proper function. 

It was only by a process of progressive clericalization that the 
Christian people gradually lost this function and that the clergy came 
to consider it as their own specific obligation and task. (The same 
thing happened in the clericalization of the Mass, now considered to 
be the exclusive activity of the priest.) 

Nevertheless the sacramental economy and the divine office are 
also the cultural expression of the entire Christian life of the con- 
firmed who is totally consecrated to worship. (This aspect is espe- 
cially accentuated by St. Thomas in his doctrine on the sacramental 
character.) This sacerdotal dimension of the people of God confers 
on the Christian life a superior quality and efficacy for the purpose of 
building-up the Mystical Body of Christ, not only by means of bear- 
ing prophetic witness (see above), but also by providing it with the 
“material of worship in spirit and truth.” 

- In this way the entire life of the Christian takes on a cultual 
finality : his daily life furnishes the “spiritual sacrifices” (pneumati- 
kai thysiai) of which Scripture speaks (Rom. 12:1; Heb. 13:15; 
1 Peter 2:9). Thus, just as the entire life of Christ culminated in His 
sacrifice (that is, His pascha, His passage from death to life) and 
derived from it its redemptive value, so the entire life of the con- 
firmed is ordered towards sacramental participation in this same 
Sacrifice and derives from it its destiny and its true dimension. 

This relationship between confirmation and its exercise in eucha- 
ristic worship is so immediate and so organic that he who is not 
confirmed is not yet liturgically fitted to take part in it (as we said 
above ). Communion before confirmation is a liturgical contradiction 
for which it is very difficult to find any justification. At the same 
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time experience teaches us that a practice of this sort can only con- 
tribute to devaluate both sacraments: both confirmation as a struc- 
ture ordered to the Eucharist, and the Eucharist as the first “work 
of the people of God” become obscured. 

That is why the primitive Church always jealously maintained the 
organic continuity of the sacramental “triptych,” baptism-confirma- 
tion-Eucharist, in one and the same continuous celebration. As late 
as 1215 the Fourth Council of the Lateran insisted again that the 
neophyte receive Communion immediately after receiving the sacra- 
ment (baptism, and confirmation if a bishop was present), even if 
the neophyte was an unweaned baby. 

How is it possible, then, to explain theologically that (first) Com- 
munion is made before confirmation in almost all Western countries 
today ? It is possible only because baptism already contains implicitly 
(but objectively) a certain “confirmation of desire,” by analogy with 
“baptism of desire.” (We do not have the space to elaborate this 
question here. ) 


MARKED WITH THE SIGN OF CHRIST, SEAL OF THE SPIRIT 
Since it is of the essence of a sacrament to be a “sign,” it is necessary 
first of all to consider the three “phases” of this sign (sacramentum). 
These receive their most profound meaning and significance from the 
sacramental character which is the special likeness to Christ (res et 
sacramentum). Both, sign and thing signified, receive their active 
power from the Holy Spirit, who is the specific gift of confirmation 
(res tantum). This, then, is the subject of the present section of our 
essay. 

This special “conformation to Christ” received in confirmation 
constitutes the basis for the three preceding “phases,” since thereby 
the divine sonship becomes an active social force for the entire people 
of God, through participation in the priestly function of the Head. 

How does this take place? Christ was anointed king, priest and 
prophet by the oil of the Holy Spirit; He is of His very nature the 
“Spiritual One” (pneumatikos) and, as such, He poured out the 
Spirit of His Church on the day of Pentecost. 

« The Church, for her part, continues to pour out the same Spirit 
_of Christ through the instrumentality of her Apostles and their suc- 
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cessors, in the sacramental sign of confirmation: thereby we partici- 
pate in the anointing of Christ ; we become, as the Fathers have said, 
anointed with the Anointed. It is thus that the solemn promise of 
Christ is realized (John 14:16, 26; 15:26; 16:7; and above all, 
Acts 1:8) and that the new people of God is filled with the Spirit 
of its Head (Acts 4:31; 5:32). Such then is the sacramental plan of 
confirmation. 

It was under the influence of this understanding of the spiritual 
anointing of Christ and its extension to us, His members, that chris- 
mation was added to the original sacramental sign and even became 
in time the predominant sign of the rite of confirmation (allusion to 
Christos—Chrisma). It is likewise the origin of the term consignatio 
or signaculum, which is probably the most ancient name of confirma- 
tion. And, finally, it is the origin also of the present Roman formula: 
“T sign thee with the sign of the cross and I confirm thee with the 
chrism of salvation” (“Signo te signo crucis et confirmo te chrismate 
salutis’’). 

To express how the fulness of the anointing of Christ by the Spirit 
is passed on to the confirmed (our “being Christed” in the Spirit) the 
Syriac and Coptic rites call for the anointing of the entire body with 
chrism while a prayer is recited calling down the fulness of the Holy 
Spirit to mark and transform the body and soul of the Christian. It is 
in the same sense that we should understand the “consecration” 
which the character of confirmation effects in us — and which was 
the principal motif that the Frankish liturgists introduced into the 
Roman rite of confirmation after it was separated from baptism. 

This consecratory transformation, however, is effected by the 
Holy Spirit. And this operation of the Holy Spirit is particularly 
connected with the rite of imposition of hands, the primitive element 
in the rite of confirmation, which puts it into organic relationship 
with the happening of Pentecost. 

From the most ancient sacramental prayers and the commentaries 
of the Fathers we learn that this sacrament is entirely under the sign 
of the Spirit, the active nucleus of all the “concentric circles” of which 
we spoke above. Practically all the liturgies, Eastern and Western, 
clearly underline the fact that the efficacy of the sign (“being 
Christed”) is the work of the Spirit Himself. The Byzantine rite has 
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the short and powerful formula: “Seal (sphragis) and gift of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

Here there is question of much more than the “seven gifts” in the 
Scholastic sense of the term (there are, incidentally, eight); it is 
rather a summary way of expressing that the fulness of the Spirit 
(hence the number eight) is the specific gift of the New Alliance. 

When Christ promised the Spirit (and St. Thomas says that it was 
then that He instituted confirmation), He spoke of Him as the great 
messianic and eschatological gift, the fulfilment of all the prophecies 
and the active power who makes of the redemptive work of Christ 
a permanent actuality. 

This promise was accomplished, in all its breadth, on the day of 
Pentecost. On that day the Holy Spirit inaugurated a new order of 
things which of its nature is turned towards the future and anticipates 
the final completion. It is the advent of the new creation (cf. the 
sermon of St. Peter on Pentecost day and its allusion to Joel: Acts 
2:2 ff.) which is the Church, the kingdom of God on earth. “Veni, 
Creator Spiritus.” 

Confirmation is an intervention of this same Spirit for the pro- 
longation of Pentecost. Every Christian, having become a member 
of the Church by baptism, participates in this same experience of the 
first Pentecost through the sacrament of confirmation. In it he experi- 
ences his “baptism in the Spirit and in fire” which Christ promised 
and was the first to experience. 

The Spirit of Christ thus becomes the “element” proper to a 
Christian and at the same time the anticipation and the pledge of 
his personal ultimate glorification. Confirmation is thus the active 
force of the economy of salvation on its way to final achievement. 
Hence it is this “spiritual,” “pneumatic” element which “informs” 
all the other sacramental elements contained in confirmation. 

And since the Church alone is “the house of the Spirit,” it is 
evident why the charisms and the royal priesthood of the faithful 
which flow from this plenitude communicated by the Spirit are by 
their very nature ecclesial (1 Cor. 12:4, 11) {In short, Christ com- 
municates to us in confirmation His own plenitude of Spirit; and 
hence the active fulness of grace given to the adult Christian not only 
for himself but also for his role as witness and co-builder of the 
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Mystical Body to which he belongs, is given for the accomplishment 
of the parousi 
It is unnecessary to emphasize here the tremendous possibilities 
and applications of this doctrine in pastoral and ascetical practice. 
A Christian who truly strives to live the rich values contained in 
confirmation will surely attain the perfection of Christian life, be- 
cause confirmation is, specifically, the sacrament of the adult 
Christian, that is, of Christian perfection. 
Boniface Luykx, O.Praem. 


LAY PARTICIPATION IN THE MASS: 
THEOLOGICAL BASIS (II) 


N OUR previous ar- 
ticle we treated of the priesthood of the laity, and of how it has been 
interpreted through the centuries, and particularly in modern times. 
There remains the question of how that priesthood of the laity be- 
comes operative in the sacrifice of the Mass: do the baptized laity 
“offer the Sacrifice” in the sense that their offering has an intrinsic 
relation to the essence of the Mass — to the separate consecrations 
which are effected by the ordained priest alone? 


TWO ASPECTS OF THE CONSECRATION 


Before we approach the encyclical Mediator Dei we must be aware 
of a fact which seems to have been presupposed by Pius XII: viz., 
that the consecration, while being one act, has two aspects; that of 
immolation and that of oblation.1 The “immolation” in a sacrifice is 
the act by which the change or destruction of the victim is effected 
whereby it is constituted as a sacrifice, a res sacra. The “oblation” is 
the offering of what is immolated to God as a sign of acknowledgment 
of His supreme dominion and man’s subjection. 

Moreover, it must be observed, as Merkelbach well points out, 

* De le Taille, Mysterium Fidei, pp. 327ff.; quoted by Paul F. Palmer, 


S.J., “The Lay Priesthood: Real or Metaphorical?” Theological Studies, 
VIII (Dec. 1947), pp. 606ff. 
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that a twofold formal element must be distinguished in sacrifice. 
Considered precisely as an act of religion, the formal element is the 
oblation or offering to God; but considered precisely as a sacrifice, 
the formal element is the immolation. 

As St. Thomas states, “every sacrifice is an oblation but not every 
oblation is a sacrifice.” ? That which makes an oblation to be a sacri- 
fice, and so distinct from other oblations, is the immolation. Hence, 
the immolation is the formal element of sacrifice as such.’ 


TEACHING OF “MEDIATOR DEI” 

That the priest alone as the instrument of Christ immolates should be 
patent. Pius XII made the fact explicit : “The unbloody immolation 
at the consecration . . . is performed by the priest and by him 
alone... .” 

But does the Church, and do the faithful, share in the oblation? 
Pius XII said: “It is because the priest places the divine Victim on 
the altar that he offers it to God the Father as an oblation. . . . Now 
the faithful participate in this oblation understood in this limited 
sense (oblatio restricti nominis) after their own fashion and in a 
twofold manner. . . .”* 

Obviously the Pope is here referring to the oblation identified with 
the consecration. That is to say, the act whereby the priest makes the 
Victim present on the altar is not only an immolation but an oblation : 
the entire sacrifice is complete in the one act of consecration. Pius 
therefore says that the faithful, whom he has already excluded from 
the immolation, participate in the oblation. 

Though theologians have continued to maintain even after the 
encyclical that the faithful do not share at all in the essence of the 
Mass, but only in the prayers of offering following it, it seems obvious 
that Pius teaches that the people share in the oblation effected by the 
priest in making the Victim present on the altar. 

That the Pope is speaking of the oblation identified with the conse- 
cration, an oblation distinct from immolation which belongs to the 
priest alone, is corroborated from these words of the Pontiff: “Let 


2 Summa Th., I-Il, q. 85, a. 3, ad 3. 
*Henricus Merkelbach, O.P., Summa Theologiae Moralis, Ul, De 


Sacramentis (1949 ed.), no. 304, p. 253. 
* AAS, Vol. 14 (1947), pp. S555ff. 
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the faithful, therefore, consider to what a high dignity they are raised 
by the sacrament of baptism. They should not think it enough to 
participate in the eucharistic Sacrifice with the general intention 
which befits members of Christ . . . but let them further . . . be 
most closely united with the High Priest and His earthly minister at 
the time the consecration of the divine Victim is effected. . . .”° 

If the people had no relation to the consecration, it would surely be 
idle for the Pope to urge them to be “most closely united” with the 
priest “at the time the consecration of the divine Victim is effected.” 

In an earlier paragraph,® moreover, he had stated that it is not 
merely for an extrinsic reason, such as saying the prayers with the 
priest or even by offering the bread and wine to the priest, that the 
people are said to offer the sacrifice, but for more profound reasons 
(the Latin is, intima ratio), which he goes on to expound in the man- 
ner just described. Then too, one is not inclined to believe that the 
Pontiff wishes to reduce what he has called “the chief duty and 
supreme dignity” of the faithful to the position of applauding 
spectators. 

Finally, if the Church did not share in the oblation understood in 
this sense, the Church would be totally excluded from a Mass 
stripped of all accidental prayers — an exclusion which can hardly 
be admitted, for the Pope says: “The whole Church can be said by 
right (jure) to offer the Victim through Christ.” 7 


IN WHAT SENSE THE FAITHFUL SHARE IN THE OBLATION 


We must next see in exactly what sense the people share in this obla- 
tion, for the Pope qualifies what he states by saying that they share 
in a limited sense (oblatio restricti nominis), and in a twofold way. 
-They offer the sacrifice, first through the hands of the priest, and 
secondly, to a certain extent (quodammodo) in union with him. 

The Pope goes on to explain that the faithful offer the sacrifice 
through the hands of the priest because the priest represents Christ 
the Head who offers in the name of all His members,® so that the 

5 Mediator Dei, no. 104. 

* Ibid., no. 90. 

* [bid., no. 93. 


* The Latin text is “. . . altaris minister personam Christi utpote Capitis 
gerit, membrorum omnium nomine offerentis. .. .” 
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whole Church can be said by right to make the oblation of the Victim 
through Christ. That is to say, the priest represents Christ, but Christ 
offers, not as a Head devoid of the rest of His body, but a Head in 
union with His members as a whole. All the members offer because 
the Head offers. 

This is obviously an objective manner of offering, independent of 
all intentions or human acts on the part of the members. Awake or 
asleep, all the members, the whole Church, are sharing in the offering 
of the sacrifice, for it is the whole Christ that offers. 

There is a second manner of offering, depending on and flowing 
from this first manner : the faithful offer to a certain extent in union 
with the priest. 

The Pope says “to a certain extent” because, as he goes on to 
explain, the faithful do not offer the Victim in union with the priest 
in the sense that, being members of the Church no less than the priest, 
they perform a visible liturgical rite, but because they “unite their 
hearts in praise, impetration, expiation and thanksgiving with the 
prayers or intention of the priest, even of the High Priest Himself, so 
that in the one and same offering of the Victim according to a visible 
sacerdotal rite, they may be presented to God the Father.” ® 

This second mode of offering is subjective, that is, it is a human 
act, an act of religion, made possible because of the first or objective 
mode of offering. In other words, in the second manner of offering 
the faithful bring their interior sentiments into accord with the 
external rite, as the Pope says is necessary.'° 

A pagan could have the best internal sentiments in the world, but 
the Mass would not be his worship — the Mass would not be his 
sacrifice because he is not one with Christ. A pagan cannot subjec- 
tively offer the Mass because he does not do so objectively, that is, as 
a member of Christ the Priest. 

To explain further : a man gives you a gift with his right hand. The 
right hand objectively gives you the gift — it does what the man does 
because of its union with the man. If the hand could become rational 
and join with the man in the act by its intention and desire, it would 
give the gift subjectively as well. 

In the Mass, without Christ and His minister the faithful can do 


® Mediator Dei, no. 93. 
% Ibid. 
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nothing ; when Christ and His minister offer the Victim, the faithful 
because of their union do so objectively (that is, through the hands of 
the priest), and this is the basis for their subjective offering (that is, 
to a certain extent in union with the priest). 

As we have already seen, if sacrifice be considered precisely as 
sacrifice, the formal element is the immolation and the material ele- 
ment is the oblation. The priest alone obviously performs the liturgi- 
cal rite, whereby he effects in the one act of consecration the 
immolation and oblation. The people do not perform the rite; they 
effect neither the immolation nor the oblation. 

Nevertheless, though they do not effect the oblation, they do share 
in the oblation in the sense already explained. Hence, they share in 
that which is the material element of sacrifice, understood precisely 
as sacrifice ; and since a material element is a part of the essence, they 
can be said in this sense to share in the essence of the Mass. 

Now the oblation is what makes the sacrifice a true act of religion, 
that is, an act of worship. It seems to be for this reason that the Pope, 
while excluding the people from the liturgical rite, does definitely 
refer them to true liturgical worship: “By the waters of baptism, as 
by common right, Christians are made members of the Mystical Body 
of Christ the Priest, and by the ‘character’ which is imprinted on their 
souls, they are appointed to give worship to God. Thus they partici- 
pate according to their condition in the priesthood of Christ. . . . It 
is by reason of this participation that the offering made by the people 
is also included in liturgical worship.” !* 

That the Pope is here speaking of real and active power by means 
of the sacramental character of baptism (and not merely a meta- 
phorical or passive power) in relation to the sacrifice of the Mass is 
confirmed by the Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Rites of 
September 3, 1958: “The laity also exercise an active liturgical 
participation by virtue of the baptismal character. Because of the 
baptismal character it is true that in the holy sacrifice of the Mass 
they offer in a certain manner with the priest the divine Victim to 
God the Father.” 1% 

‘ bg Allocution of Pius XII on the Priesthood, Irish Ecc. Record, 82, 
p. . 


% Mediator Dei, nos. 88 and 92. 
“Instruction of SRC, Sept. 3, 1958, no. 93b. 
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Here we can see the advance that St. Thomas’ doctrine of the 
character made over St. Augustine’s idea of the oneness with Christ 
the Priest. As St. Paul teaches, in the Body there are many members 
and their functions are diverse (1 Cor. 12:12, 27, 28). There is only 
one priesthood of Christ, but it is shared in different ways.** It is not 
enough to say that all are one with Christ the Priest, but one must 
determine to what extent one shares in that priesthood. 

St. Thomas showed that the character is the determinant. The 
character of orders gives one the power to be an active instrumental 
cause with Christ the principal cause in the consecrating of the divine 
Victim, which is the immolation and oblation according to a visible, 
liturgical rite. The priest in orders (instrumentally) alone makes pos- 
sible the sacrifice and the laity concur in the external rite only 
mediately,!® that is, through the hands of the priest and to a certain 
extent in union with him. Without a priest, the layman is helpless. 

This limited priesthood of the laity is different from that of orders 
not only in degree but in kind,’* as Pius the XII stated.1* The layman 
in no way whatsoever immolates; he concurs in the oblation really 
but only mediately and can do nothing without a priest. The ordained 
minister immolates and makes the oblation without any intermediary 
and in his own person and acts in independence of all save Christ, 
the Head of the Church. 

The baptismal character, then, truly gives the power to offer the 
Victim of the Mass, but it does not give power to perform the rite, 
that is, to act immediately; it gives only the power to act with the 
priest by intention because one is in union with Christ the Priest. It is 
truly the power whereby the laity exercise an active liturgical partici- 
pation and offer in a certain manner the divine Victim to God.'® 

A word should be said about the accidental prayers expressing 
oblation surrounding the essence of the sacrifice. The whole canon 
should be considered, as many authors point out, as one act of 
sacrifice ; it is extended because our human nature cannot adequately 
express everything in a single act. These prayers make explicit and 

4 James E. Rea, The Common Priesthood of the Members of the Mystical 
Body (Washington: The Catholic U. of America Press, 1947), pp. 151ff. 

* Palmer, op. cit., pp. 612ff. 

Rea, op. cit., p. 191. 


Allocution, loc. cit. 
* Instruction SRC, loc. cit. 
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articulate what is already contained in the essence of the Mass, and 
so these prayers express a reality, not merely a velleity or fiction. The 
prayers are an “attestation that the Church consents in the oblation 
made by Christ, and offers it along with Him.” 

The Pope, therefore, points out : “The prayers by which the divine 
Victim is offered to God are generally expressed in the plural num- 
ber; and in these it is indicated more than once that the people also 
participate in this august sacrifice inasmuch as they offer the same.” 7° 


CONCLUSION 
The view of the lay priesthood presented here does not “depreciate or 
minimize” the lay priesthood (in accord with the wishes expressed by 
the Pope in his allocution), but preserves its dignity and reality. 
Furthermore, far from derogating from the exalted nature of the 
priesthood of orders, this view exalts it all the more, for it shows how 
completely dependent the faithful are on Christ’s chosen minister, 
without whom there could be no common priesthood of the laity 
at all. 

We can well conclude with the summary presented by Father Rea: 


The common priesthood is a real participation of the priesthood of Christ, 
and as such a potency really, though mediately, to offer the eucharistic 
Sacrifice ; it is not simply a metaphor to be emptied of all reality by the 
prefixing of the adjective “spiritual.” It is a real but analogous priesthood 
participating in the reality of the one priesthood of Christ, which is the 
sole source and origin of all priesthood.*! 

Charles E. Miller, C.M. 


_'” Mediator Dei, no. 86, quoting St. Robert Bellarmine; underscoring 
mine. 

* Tbid., no. 87. 

™Rea, op. cit., pp. 233ff. 
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TIMELY TRACT 


GOING WHOSE WAY? 


OING MY WAY, the 
almost legendary Bing Crosby-Barry Fitzgerald Academy Award 
winner of the middle forties, has recently enjoyed a second spring of 
popularity on the TV networks — complete with full-page adver- 
tisements in the New York Times. One cannot hear the catchy 
melody of “Swinging on a Star” without remembering the contro- 
versy that raged in Catholic journals twelve years ago about Holly- 
wood’s most famous version of clerical life. 

Nor was the controversy without its elements of warning. Malcolm 
Boyd, an advertising man turned Episcopal priest, seems quite con- 
vinced in his Christ and the Celebrity Gods that “Going My Way” 
changed the image of the priest for millions of Americans — Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike. To him and to the defenders of “Going My 
Way” this “humanization” of the priest was a major propaganda 
victory for the Church ; to the critics of the movie the piano pounding, 
golf playing clergyman connoted a dangerous distortion of the sacra- 
mental role of the priesthood. 

For the purposes of this article the controversy need not be 
resolved. But the renewed popularity of “Going My Way” does 
prompt us to ask a pertinent question: What is the operating image 
of the priesthood in the minds of most American Catholics? 

Virtually everyone who saw “Going My Way” would have ad- 
mitted, if asked, that the main task of the priest was to say Mass and 
forgive sins ; so would most Catholics today. But one wonders if this 
theoretical knowledge has much practical relevance. One is tempted 
to believe that the common operational image of the priesthood is 
that of a social welfare resource person. 

In the present infant state of religious sociology this cannot be 
proven with scientific statistics. One must rely on general impressions, 
little hints, and partially founded suspicions. 

Nevertheless, there is at least some reason to think that the Catho- 
lic layman views his pastor primarily as an administrator of a large 
plant and the superintendent of an educational institution. The curate 
is a part-time recreational supervisor and a part-time bargain base- 
ment psychiatric counselor. The church is judged as a social service 
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center. A good parish is one which has lots of activities — especially 
for the children — and a bad parish is one where “nothing ever 
happens.” 

A pastor is criticized if his school is too small or outmoded, but 
he is rarely criticized if the parish liturgy is outmoded or the crowds 
at the Communion rail are too small. A curate is condemned for not 
showing up at all the grammar school football games or not prevent- 
ing a fight at his prep club, but rarely is any complaint registered if 
he is not especially attentive to his apostolic formation groups. 

William Whyte in his study of the suburbs points out how many 
Catholics criticize their parishes for not furnishing the same kind of 
center of busy activities as do the non-dogmatic United Protestant 
churches. The criticism is typical; most Americans expect their 
clergy to be what the chaplains are expected to be in the service 
— morale officers. In so far as Catholics share this attitude, they are 
being typically American. 

Beneath the problem of what the people expect of their priests in 
the way of services, there is a deeper problem: What is the role of 
the priest in the twentieth century? 

At all times in the history of the Church, the cleric’s job has been to 
sanctify, rule, and teach. But as circumstances change, the precise 
way these roles are exercised can undergo considerable transforma- 
tion. It is difficult to imagine St. Augustine at a basketball game, St. 
Jerome as a non-directive counselor, or St. John Vianney at a high 
club social. This is not to say that the old approach was necessarily 
better than the one we are using now, but that the external trappings 
of priestly work can vary tremendously from one era to another. 

The precise difficulty seems to be that at present we are living in 
a time of transition from one era to another. For many centuries the 
parish priest was the unquestioned social and intellectual leader of 
his flock whether it was in a European village or an American 
national parish. The ideal pastor was kindly and paternal, but still 
very much the boss. 

There was no need for him to accommodate himself to the special 
demands of his people because normally there were no special 
demands. His role was never under the slightest doubt. He may not 
have been liked, his policies may not have been popular, but no one 
would have thought of suggesting that he change his function in the 
community. 

Whatever its merits, this situation is rapidly becoming a thing of 
the past. Some pastors may still be the dominant figures in their 
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neighborhoods, but it is only a man of exceptional skill and person- 
ality who can play this role in the new suburban parishes. The clergy 
are not the only educated people in a community nor even necessarily 
the best educated. The people are no longer impressed by their 
priest’s learning as much as they are by his competence at what they 
take to be his functions. 

Hence it would seem that the priest’s role as social and intellectual 
leader is gradually changing into that of a resource person in con- 
struction, education, psychiatry, and recreation. The Bing Crosby 
priest of “Going My Way” seems to be the successor to the Barry 
Fitzgerald of the old-fashioned way. 

This might not necessarily be a mistake: it certainly seems to be 
what the people demand of their clergy. But it would perhaps be 
wise to ask some questions about this trend while it is developing. 

First of all, to what extent are we aware of the fact that our 
Protestant brothers are doing the same thing, and in many cases 
doing it better? Most priests, one would imagine, were vastly amused 
with Time’s account last year of the “beaver-busy” Protestant com- 
munity church with its daily boil of “dances, pageants, picnics, buzz 
sessions, casserole brigades, fishing groups, hot-rod clubs, camps for 
all ages, and ten choirs.” Yet are there not many Catholic parishes 
which are scarcely less busy? 

And how many of the priests who smiled at the picture of the 
young Methodist pastor surrounded by teen-agers on a bus bound 
for Lake Geneva have not been in a similar situation many times in 
their lives? 

The non-denominational churches without much dogma or much 
liturgy must do these things if they are to do anything; but is there a 
danger, when Catholic parishes attempt the same program, that our 
spiritual resources will be overlooked in the shuffle? Perhaps not, but 
at least this is a question we must ask ourselves. 

Secondly, if we are to grant that the parish is to be a social welfare 
center, to what extent could many of the activities be handled by 
laymen? Coaching a football team might under certain circumstances 
be one of the best things a priest could do; in other conditions it 
might furnish a priest with needed relaxation; but in yet other 
instances there seems little reason why the laity should not have most 
of the responsibility for a parish athletic program. The grace of holy 
orders does not qualify everyone to be an athletic director and some 
priests are totally uasuited for the task. 
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Nor is teen-age recreational activity the primary responsibility of 
the clergy. If parents desire this type of organization badly enough, 
there is little excuse for them not supervising it themselves and 
bearing some of the responsibility for its success or failure. There 
are few more objectionable people than the parent who is constantly 
criticizing a parish teen-age program but who does nothing to assist 
such an effort. 

Thirdly, we might ask how effective in the long run social service 
activities are. Presumably we engage in these activities because they 
help in saving souls. Perhaps they do; but is their effectiveness com- 
mensurate with the time, energy, and effort put into them? Is it not 
possible that clerical time could be budgeted in more economical 
fashion? Perhaps not; perhaps the social service functions are the 
best preparation for preaching and sanctifying that we have at our 
disposal ; but let us not merely take this for granted. 

It should be noted that the writer of this article is responsible for 
an athletic program, has shepherded teen-agers on countless picnics, 
and has even tried, though not too successfully, to use the non- 
directed counseling technique. Like most of his fellow priests he 
enjoys these activities and will continue to work at them. He has 
no idea what an alternative would be. 

There is no reason why liturgy and Catholic Action cannot coexist 
with social service or why there cannot be a close connection between 
the essential and peripheral functions of a priest. But the writer is 
simply not sure that the present complex of clerical activities is 
completely suited to the needs of the Church and its members in 
the second half of the twentieth century. The question of the form 
the priestly role should take in our age is still very much open. 

One question might be asked of the liturgical movement. Is there 
any way in which the liturgical revival can profit from the social 
welfare approach? This would not mean that we put the liturgy at 
the service of social service but rather the contrary. Liturgists have 
been tempted on occasion to object strongly to social service activi- 
ties as being a waste of clerical time. (It is to be hoped that enough 
disavowals of such a charge have been made in this article that the 
writer will not be accused of the same viewpoint.) Yet the demand 
for such services seems to be so great and the clerical response to the 
demand so enthusiastic that the entire social service concept cannot 
be rejected out of hand. 

Is it possible that social service can be a means of building the 
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natural community that a parish needs to be before it can become a 
consciously supernatural community at worship? Perhaps the liturgi- 
cal movement ought to devote more consideration in the future to 
the parish as a natural community. 

Andrew W. Greeley 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
IN REVIEW 


HE comparative peace that has settled on 
the Arab-Jewish scene has a counterpart in the world of scholarship. 
The fabulous discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, the intrigue that 
marked the exchange of gold for ancient fragments, and the sudden 
forays onto the hills of Qumran had a noisy background of time- 
bombs and machine guns. 

The news of the find, first spoken in whispers in dark streets, ex- 
ploded in the field of biblical scholarship with flashes of intemperate 
accusation, wild implication and flaming defense. From top-ranking 
scholars came the jubilant cry, “the greatest find of the century,” 
while other big name scholars were writing, “fraud, forgeries, the 
worst deception of the century.” 

As the dust of the first encounter settled and the scrolls were ac- 
cepted as ancient and genuine, there came the disturbing announce- 
ments from some overhasty scholars that a close study of the scrolls 
would revolutionize our understanding of Christian origins, that 
Christ was only another figure in an already defined pattern, and that 
canonical Scriptures might have to be greatly revised. The implica- 
tions were fearful. 

Other scholars who had carefully searched through the docu- 
ments were forced to speak out harshly against these popularized, 
unjustified, and misleading implications. Articles began to pour off 
the presses. Many of the scrolls were published and the number of 
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articles skyrocketed. Scripture journals had to open new sections 
to handle the hundreds and hundreds of articles that poured in. 

The year 1956 saw the greatest literary outpouring of the first ten 
years. The years 1957—58 saw no lessening in the flood, but the tone 
of the articles was different ; it was more calm, more restrained. As in 
the political arena of Palestine, though there is still activity and pos- 
sibility of future conflict, a comparative peace is the order of the day. 


ACCUSATION AND REBUTTAL 
The story of the Bedouin shepherd boy, his lost goat, and his acci- 
dental discovery of the scroll-laden cave has been worn bare by 
repetition. The connivance and intrigue that marked the purchase 
of the scrolls and that led to the discovery of further caves and other 
literary treasures is another story that has captured more than its 
share of attention. 

After a short period of conflict, the genuineness and ancient dat- 
ing (some from the second and first century, B.c.) was almost 
universally accepted. One persistent and very vocal exception is 
Solomon Zeitlin, of Dropsie College and an editor of the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, who claims that the scrolls are the products of 
semi-literate Jews in the Middle Ages. In a ceaseless flow of articles 
he has accused the scholars of deception or error and has called for 
an international investigation committee to expose this “travesty on 
scholarship.” 

His heated objections drew several scholarly replies but, since 
these rejoinders were of no avail in stilling the strident protest, he is 
being respectfully but quietly ignored. 

The authority of Professor William F. Albright, of John Hopkins 
University, has confirmed the ancient dating from the science of 
paleography (study of style of writing). Father R. De Vaux, of the 
Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem, arrived at the same ancient dating from 
a study of the pottery jars in which the scrolls were sealed (judging 
from shape, ware, and color). And Doctor W. F. Libby, of the In- 
stitute of Nuclear Studies at the University of Chicago, gave the 
scholars an “assist” with the Carbon 14 Test (a test that measures 
the amount of radio-active carbon present in an object). 

With the genuinity and dating agreed on, the ugly head of sensa- 
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tionalism and unsubstantiated implication appeared on the scene. 
Professor Dupont-Sommer of the University of Paris, read a paper 
before the French Académie des Incriptions et Belles-Lettres in 
which he left the impression that Christ’s uniqueness was challenged 
by the “teacher of righteousness,” a rather mysterious figure vener- 
ated in the Qumran documents. His hypothesis, later abandoned for 
a much more secure position, was not permitted to die with other 
conjectures in the arena of scholarship. 

Mr. Wilson, an extremely facile journalist, picked up the hy- 
pothesis and adroitly trumpeted it on the highways and byways. 

The excitement caused by Mr. Wilson’s best seller was further 
increased when Professor John Allegro, of the University of Man- 
chester, in a series of television broadcasts, jolted the public with a 
variation on the same theme, saying, “What is clear is that there is 
a well-defined Essenic pattern into which Jesus of Nazareth fits.” 
The British Broadcasting Company continued the popular presen- 
tation of the scrolls giving the impression that the accepted Bible text 
would suffer serious changes as a result of a close study of Qumran 
biblical materials. 

Dupont-Sommer was met with a barrage of criticism from his fel- 
low scholars. He was charged with oversimplification and lyrical 
leaps quite unjustified by the texts. His hasty hypothesis did not bear 
the close inspection and rifie-shot criticism of his peers. 

Then, Allegro became the target. Professor H. H. Rowley, re- 
nowned for rich and sober scholarship and respected for his careful 
and restrained criticism, unleashed sharp criticism against his former 
pupil, Allegro. He accused him of careless behavior with “too much 
inference and too little evidence.” It appears from Rowley’s detailed 
criticism that Allegro was supplying the lacunae in the fragmentary 
documents with ideas and words born of an active imagination. 

Father De Vaux, of the Ecole Biblique and head of the inter- 
national team of scholars working on the scrolls, also spoke out 
against Allegro’s conclusions. In an article directed against Allegro’s 
book, De Vaux calls Allegro’s conclusions hazardous or simply er- 
roneous and then proceeds to show the important areas of difference 
that exist between Qumran and Christianity. 

Other scholars also, deprecating the sensationalism and distorted 
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implications that were sifting down to the public, rushed into print. 
These men, although rejoicing in the similarities discovered and 
eager to find others, insisted upon the many and substantial differ- 
ences. They stressed the uniqueness of Christ and Christianity and 
tried to demonstrate the “chasm” that exists between these Cove- 
nanters and the Apostolic Church. 

Even among the majority of scholars who deplore the popular 
tendency to identify what is only similar, there is still a wide avenue 
of disagreement. On one side of the road are the scholars who wish 
to see the obvious similarities as stemming from a common back- 
ground. Father De Vaux expresses this view: “People seem to for- 
get that both the Qumran Sect and the Primitive Church have close 
links with the Old Testament and with Judaism; many of the re- 
semblances can be explained in terms of common antecedents.” 

Opinions along this middle ground range all the way from the 
“common antecedent” to the popularized claim that John the Baptist 
was a member of the Essene community. Some seek the cause of 
similarities in the Palestinian cultural, ascetical, and literary milieu; 
some find it in the Essenes converted to Christianity after they fled 
into Syria, Egypt and Asia Minor. 

In a recent book Fr. Daniélou of the Institut Catholique comments 
on the influence that these converted Essenes had on the primitive 
Church: “Geographically and historically this contact is likely. 
A study of the facts demonstrates that it is certain. It is beyond any 
doubt that in that period (around 70 A.D.) the contacts were most 
intimate and the Essenian influence most striking.” 


SIMILARITIES AND DISSIMILARITIES 
Even a superficial investigation of the Qumran literature will reveal 
similarities to New Testament literature, especially to the works of 
St. John and St. Paul. 

The organization of the Qumran community with its twelve lead- 
ers and three priests, the quasi-hierarchic structure of authority, the 
communal possession of goods, the postulancy for novices, and the 
excommunications for violations of discipline, all these have paral- 
lels in the structure and discipline of the primitive Church as pic- 
tured in the Acts. 
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There are similarities in the cult and liturgy. There are special 
hours appointed for prayer, and there are practices strangely remi- 
niscent of ember days. 

The mitigated dualism of light and darkness finds a natural coun- 
terpart in St. John and St. Paul. There is the consciousness of one’s 
own sinfulness and of confidence in God. There are exhortations to 
chastity and celibacy ; discourses on marriage, divorce, fraternal cor- 
rection, on angels and eschatological topics. 

There are at least literary similarities in the following common 
terms: “elect, spirit of darkness, temple of God, covenant, mystery, 
revelation, truth, temptation, the seal of God upon the forehead, 
holiness,” and perhaps in countless others. There is a striking par- 
allel to John 1:3 (“all things were made through him and without 
him was made nothing that was made”) in the Qumran Manual of 
Discipline where the writer says: “Right belongs to God, and from 
His hand comes perfect conduct; through His knowledge is every- 
thing made and everything that is, He establishes by His thought, 
and without Him nothing is done.” 

Many of the scholars, Protestant and Catholic, have eagerly pur- 
sued these similarities feeling that there is little or no need to bring 
out the substantial differences. One spokesman of this attitude is 
Father R. E. Murphy, of Catholic University, who writes: “If we 
have not stressed the significant differences between Qumran and 
the Joannine writings, it is because there is no need to do so; they 
should be apparent to all who study the scrolls.” 

Others, perhaps because of the erroneous hypotheses that have 
been popularized, have felt obliged to stress the differences. H. H. 
Rowley, for example, has shown that the Qumran baptism is poles 
apart from that practiced by the Christians both in its administration 
and its meaning. He has also shown that the communal meal has 
little in common with the eucharistic meal of Christians. He holds 
that there is no proof of New Testament indebtedness to Qumran 
messianic ideas, that there is no proof that the “teacher of righteous- 
ness” was crucified — as extremists hold — and that there is nothing 
in the new discoveries that touches the authority of the Bible or af- 
fects any Christian doctrine. 

Other scholars, also feeling the need to resist the popular move- 
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ment toward identification, sought to bring out a host of differences 
too many to be enumerated. Some of the more obvious ones are: 

The basic mysteries of Christianity, such as the Incarnation and 
the Trinity, are nowhere found in the scrolls. 

Justification for Qumran amounted to an external purification 
which expressed itself in observance of the externals of community 
life whereas in Christianity it is achieved by the internal activity of 
the Holy Spirit and the redemptive activity of Christ with a trans- 
formation and elevation of man to sonship of God manifested not in 
a multitude of precepts but in charity. 

The Covenanters seem to have pushed legalistic piety to the limit 
while Christ is above the law and allows more freedom to His fol- 
lowers, urging them to obey a higher law. Their doctrine was to be 
kept within the community, a body of precious secrets, while the 
Christian message was to be taught to all nations. 

Their lustral rite, so often compared with that of John the Baptist, 
was to be frequently repeated, while John’s is a rite of initiation that 
is performed only once. John’s washing was merely symbolic of the 
internal repentance and conversion of the heart to God and was 
offered to all, while at Qumran the unbaptized were to be shunned 
as untouchable. 

In the Sect charity was limited to the community and hate was 
prescribed for the outsiders to whom the title “sons of darkness” was 
appended (“hate all the children of darkness, each according to his 
guilt which God will avenge”’). 

The major departure from this group is, of course, Christ Him- 
self, God incarnate who by His redemptive death restored fallen 
man to the pristine grace as children of God. His sacrificial death, 
His triumphant, clearly attested resurrection, His sacraments, His 
new law of love, His universal kingdom, His body and blood in the 
Eucharist, and so on through Christian theology, find no echoes in 
Qumran scrolls. 


THE TEACHER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


The mysterious figure venerated by the Sect and called the “teacher 
of righteousness” has provoked much comment, but despite all the 
investigation and discussion, he still remains a dim and unidentified 
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figure. Even the title has been a subject of dispute. According to one 
scholar the title refers to the man in the community who is re- 
sponsible for interpreting the Scriptures. According to others the 
title “teacher of righteousness” refers not to any single individual 
but to an office in the community since the teacher in the scrolls ap- 
pears to live in the past and present and is the interpreter who is yet 
to come. 

Those who understand the term to refer to an individual have 
tried to identify him with Mattathias who died under Alexander 
Jannaeus (Allegro’s theory), or Onias ITI who died under Antiochus 
Epiphanes (Rowley’s theory), or Aristobulus II who was impris- 
oned by Pompey in 63 B.c. (Dupont-Sommer’s theory). 

He is said to be the author of the Qumran Hodayot (thanksgiving 
psalms which contain many of the religious tenets of the Sect), and a 
prophet of sorts. Christ has been called a re-incarnation of the 
teacher. Dupont-Sommer even went so far as to call the teacher the 
“Redeemer of the World,” “a divine being” whose sufferings re- 
semble those of Jesus. 

But the world of scholars shouts in disapproval. The evidence of- 
fered was carefully studied and the arguments of Dupont-Sommer 
fell so quickly before the onslaught that Fr. Roland Murphy asks: 
“How is it possible that this relationship between the teacher and 
Christ could be asserted in the first place?” Then he answers: “It was 
because of the over-enthusiastic interpretations and faulty transla- 
tions of Dupont-Sommer; so hypnotized was he by his own theory 
that he read into the holes of the leather of the Habacuc commen- 
tary.” This same scholar concludes his investigation: 

As one looks 
back on the Dupont-Sommer exegesis, it may seem surprising that it 
received so much attention. But the sensational has its appeal, and in 
this case it was accompanied by French style and clarity, not a few con- 
tributions by Dupont-Sommer himself to other phases of the scrolls, and 
by the authority of a competent linguist. But his airy parallels may be 
relegated to the limbo of abortive theories. 


Daniélou regrets the fact that the discussion of the “teacher” got 
off on the wrong foot. Out of the discovery of this great but previ- 
ously unknown figure in religious history there does arise a problem, 
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but it is not the false problem set up by Allegro and Dupont-Som- 
mer. The teacher is a great religious figure, with a great depth of re- 
ligious experience, profound humility, and an acute awareness of 
sin and grace. He has had a revelation that the “final days” an- 
nounced by the prophets had arrived, that the Messiah was coming 
soon, and his prophecy was fulfilled exactly. 

Here is one of the outstanding figures among the prophets of Is- 
rael giving his message in a previously unknown annal in the prep- 
aration for Christ. “What shall we do with him?” asks Fr. Daniélou. 
The Jews are confronted with the fact that an extraordinary Jew an- 
nounced the imminent approach of the Messiah a few score years 
before the birth of Christ. The Christian must face this “inspired” 
figure whose message was so completely fulfilled and ask, Was he 
inspired? And what must we think of his “prophecy?” 


INTERESTING SIDELIGHTS 
The announcement of a buried treasure has added its own flavor of 
excitement in many popular articles. The copper scrolls which 
Professor K. Kuhn predicted would contain information about a 
treasure was finally unrolled to reveal 3000 characters offering an 
account of a hidden treasure, which one author claims to be booty 
stolen by zealots from Roman pay chests. 

A new and different calendar has also been revealed. Together 
with the calendar there are several passages in the scrolls that give 
clear evidence that the Sect followed a calendar quite different from 
the official Judaic one followed, presumably, by the Pharisees. Sev- 
eral outstanding scholars have studied the evidence carefully and 
have concluded that the Essenes celebrated their paschal meal on 
a Tuesday. 

If this was the calendar that Christ and His disciples followed, 
then the Last Supper took place on a Tuesday instead of the tra- 
ditionally observed Thursday. This new dating would afford a place 
for each event in an extremely crowded week, allowing time for the 
appearances before Pilate, Annas, Caiphas, and Herod. It would 
help to resolve some of the temporal discrepancies in the Gospel 
which prohibited death sentences on the eve of a feast day and per- 
mitted them only on the day following deliberations. 
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The evidence in favor of this thesis has mounted steadily since 
the scrolls thrust this question into the light. The response of other 
scholars has been almost enthusiastic. If it is clearly established it 
may offer us valuable insights into the most important week in 
history. 

Certainly one of the greatest contributions to come from Qumran 
is the insight that it gives us into the problem of dating the Gospel 
of St. John. Several important scholars must reexamine what once 
seemed to be a solid position. Their argument went as follows: 
there are clear traces of Gnosticism in St. John’s ideas and terminol- 
ogy and, since Gnosticism must be placed in the second century, 
perhaps around the middle of the century, then John’s Gospel must 
accounts and would confirm the prescription of Jewish penal law 
also belong to this period. 

Now it is evident from parallel expressions in Essene writing that 
what was thought to be Gnosticism in John is really a form of mod- 
erate dualism that was quite common in the early and middle first 
century, and appears to spring from Jewish speculation of a more or 
less unorthodox character. The Qumran doctrine which seems to 
be pre-Christian or at most early first century does not fit easily into 
the evolution of Gnosticism although it may have sown the seeds for 
that later development. In any case, the theory of late-dating is again 
badly shaken. 

This insight into the first century and the background of John is 
an important contribution but it is not the only one. The Orientalist 
is at work on these documents and can expect to find detailed knowl- 
edge of heterodox Judaism, its forms, its tendencies, and its aspira- 
tions. 

The Old Testament scholar has manuscripts or fragments of some 
books (Ecclesiastes and Daniel) which were copied less than two 
hundred years after they were first written. He has obtained texts in 
Hebrew which antedate the Massoretic text, as it was finally offered, 
by nearly a thousand years. He knows now what were considered 
the canonical books and what methods were used to explain the 
Scriptures from Maccabean times up to the destruction of the second 
temple. 

For the historian of Christian origins there are insights into Jewish 
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institutions with their writings and beliefs. For the interpreter of the 
New Testament there is much light thrown on John the Baptist, on 
the date of the Pasch, on the origin of the hierarchy, on the vocab- 
ulary of St. John, and on the origin of Gnosticism. 

But most of all, in the Qumran literature there is a record of a 
living tradition which continued unbroken despite the literary and 
canonical rupture between the time that the Old Testament ended 
and the New Testament began. The immediate milieu in which 
Christianity was born now stands unveiled and the living Church 
stands out ever more clearly as a divine institution. 

Where Qumran reacted to official Judaism by flight, Christianity 
confronted it with the truth ; Qumran was a prophet of expectation, 
Christianity preached fulfilment. One reduced priesthood and sac- 
rifice to metaphor ; the other saw them raised to supreme completion 
in the person of Christ. One saw light and darkness destined for 
combat; in the other the battle is won, for the Light shone in the 
darkness and the darkness did not master it. 

The greatest biblical discovery of all time should be a cause of 
joy to all who wish to understand and appreciate more fully the early 
Christian Church. It should be an incentive to appreciate, by contrast 
with Qumran, the precious legacy of Christ who came not to destroy 
but to fulfill, who labored not in a vacuum but in the troubled vine- 
yard of Palestine, and who “gave the power of becoming sons of 
God to those who believe in his name: who were born not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 
John J. McGrath, S.J. 


HOW MANY BODIES ARE THERE 
IN HEAVEN? 


IF WE give a quick answer to the question 
we might say that Christ and Mary are body and soul in heaven and 
that is it. On second thought some might add that Elias is not dead 
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so he might be bodily in heaven. Isn’t it possible and even probable 
that there are a number of bodies in heaven? How can we know? 
The Bible seems to indicate it. We read in Apocalypse 20:1-7: 


And I saw an angel coming down from heaven, having the key of the 
abyss and a great chain in his hand. And he laid hold on the dragon, the 
ancient serpent, who is the devil and Satan, and bound him for a thousand 
years. And he cast him into the abyss, and closed and sealed it over him, 
that he should deceive the nations no more, until the thousand years 
should be finished. And after that he must be let loose for a little while. 

And I saw thrones, and men sat upon them and judgment was given to 
them. And I saw the souls of those who had been beheaded because of the 
witness to Jesus and because of the word of God, and who did not 
worship the beast or his image, and did not accept his mark upon their 
foreheads or upon their hands. And they came to life and reigned with 
Christ a thousand years. The rest of the dead did not come to life till the 
thousand years finished. This is the first resurrection. Blessed and holy is 
he who has part in the first resurrection! Over these the second death has 
no power; but they will be priests of God and Christ, and will reign with 
him a thousand years. 

And when the thousand years are finished, Satan will be released from 
his prison, and will go forth and deceive the nations which are in the four 
corners of the earth, Gog and Magog, and will gather them together for 
the battle; the number of whom is as the sand of the sea. 


Can we not perhaps grant that there is such a thing as a corporeal 
first resurrection? What about this first resurrection? We know the 
thousand years refer to an indefinite period of time and that Satan is 
actually chained now. The victory has been won, but Satan and his 
host carry on a sort of guerrilla warfare. Personal temptations and 
persecutions of the Church go on during the reign of Christ. Before 
the final triumph of Christ, Satan is let loose for a little while in that 
his influence and power will be extremely great. 

The usual explanation of this “first resurrection” is that it is a 
spiritual one, in so far as the just reign with Christ ; hence all souls in 
heaven have the “first resurrection.” Others say that the “first resur- 
rection” refers to baptism and is symbolic and effective of new life. 
That, however, may not be the literal proper sense of the passage, 

*Cf. La Sainte Bible traduite en frangais sous la direction de I’Ecole 


Biblique de Jérusalem (Paris, 1956), p. 1636; notes and introduction, 
p. 1620 
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especially since the last resurrection of the “rest of the dead” is 
certainly a corporeal resurrection. 

Could not that first resurrection be the one recorded in Matt. 
27:52: “And many bodies of the saints who had fallen asleep arose; 
and coming forth out of the tombs after his resurrection they came 
into the holy city and appeared to many”? 

St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. Epiphanius are of the opinion that St. 
Thomas in his commentary Jn Matt. holds, namely, that these cor- 
poreally resurrected saints were taken up to heaven with Christ at the 
time of His ascension. 

If we accept that explanation we can say that Apocalypse is speak- 
ing about a first resurrection which is a resurrection of bodies, as the 
one of final judgment will be. 

If we remember that apocalyptic literature uses past and present 
events in depicting the end of time, we have no problem in the 
Apocalypse seemingly foretelling something that has already hap- 
pened.” 

We can say then that the millenary, those thousand glorious years, 
are now going on not only spiritually, but that some bodies as well as 
souls are reigning with Christ. This may be armchair exegesis, but we 
have Vigouroux’s support for the theory that the bodies of the saints 
raised up at the time of Christ were taken up with Him.* A. Michel, 
however, after giving the explanation of the first resurrection being a 
purely spiritual one, says that the last word hasn’t been said about 
this.*. 

The way is now open for the exegete to turn theologian and specu- 
late about who is among these saints who have had the resurrection. 
“Witnesses to Christ who have been beheaded” certainly seems to 
include John the Baptist as well as martyred holy ones of the Old 
Covenant. Would not the specially privileged St. Joseph be in on that 
first resurrection? The theologian will also point out the aptness of 
Christ and Mary having company. This would also make the As- 
sumption of Mary more acceptable to Christians who accept the 
Bible. 


Now the exegete theologian can turn liturgist and be glad that 
*cf. Robert and Tricot, Guide to the a2 p. 345. 

* Dict. de la Bible, IX, cols. 1075, 1076 

* Dict. de Théol. cath., XXX, + cols. 2518ff. 
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there are bodies other than Christ’s and Mary’s to be carrying on the 
celestial liturgy. Liturgy after all is the corporeal, spiritual, super- 
natural activity that is supernatural life. 
As long as the exegete theologian liturgist is humble and honest 
enough to submit to truth and authority, then let him keep trying. 
Juniper Cummings, O.F.M.Conv. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


DISCOVERING AN penis 
ISTORICAL re- 


search is a lonely way of life but it has its rewarding moments. Some 
years ago I was spending a sabbatical year in Rome and I met by chance 
a French monsignor who was also a canon at St. John Lateran. In the 
course of our conversation, I happened to mention that it was a great 
pity that the old Lateran Missal had been lost and that we only knew of 
it through the eighteenth century edition of Azevedo. He said: “Let me 
look around for a few days, it may be there yet.” 

Two days later he phoned me and said that he was sure he had found 
it and invited me over to his quarters in Lateran to see it. I hastened to 
accept the invitation and had the privilege of studying the manuscript at 
first hand for some weeks. 

I discovered that Azevedo had only published the first part of the 
manuscript which he had dated “late eleventh century.” An examination 
of the second half of it revealed the fact that it contained numerous 
rubrics for the ceremonies of Holy Week. 

As I read through these, I had a vague feeling of having seen them 
before. As frequently happens in such cases, something clicked in my 
mind and I recalled having read an article by a Franciscan scholar, A. van 
Dijk, on the liturgical work of Haymo of Faversham (d. 1244) the fourth 
minister general of the Franciscans and an Englishman. Father van Dijk 
had published extracts from Haymo’s Ordo missalis, and among these 
were the rubrics for Holy Week. 

A comparison of the two documents left no doubt that there was a 
relationship between them. Both depended on an earlier document known 
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as the “Ordinary of the Roman Curia” at the time of Pope Innocent IIT 
(d. 1216) ; this was a description of how the chaplains of the Curia carried 
on the liturgy when the pope was present or absent. 

My first conclusion was that some unknown cleric had adapted the 
rubrics of the Curial Ordinary for the use of any priest and that Haymo 
of Faversham had used this revision in writing his Ordo missalis. As a 
result of some further work by Father van Dijk, I now agree with his 
position that the rubrics of the Lateran Missal depend on Haymo’s work 
and not vice versa. 

The main reason for this is the fact that in both documents we find a 
“theological” revision of the rubrics for the Communion service on Good 
Friday ; in the Curial Ordinary, and in other Roman documents, the old 
Amalarian theory of consecration by contact was clearly stated in the 
phrase: “the unconsecrated wine is sanctified by the consecrated host.” 
This is denied in the rubrics of both the Lateran Missal and Haymo’s 
Ordo in which the priest is forbidden to use the Communion prayer: 
Domine Jesu Christe fili dei vivi because “mention is made of the blood.” 

Only a professional theologian familiar with the teaching of the schools 
on transubstantiation could have made that change; and Haymo of 
Faversham was one-time professor of theology at Paris. 

In the course of this investigation, one more document came to light 
—a missal of the Roman Curia, prior to the time of Haymo of Faver- 
sham, which was composed about 1230. This is the real ancestor of our 
present day missal for in it, for the first time, all the parts of the Mass 
were put together in one book. 

It was provided with extensive rubrics taken from the Ordinary of the 
Curia but adapted for the use of a simple priest. It has exactly the same 
order as our present missal : first the de tempore from the first Sunday of 
Advent to Holy Saturday ; then the ordinary of the Mass with the canon; 
next the continuation of the Church year from Easter to the twenty-fourth 
Sunday after Pentecost. The sanctoral comes next. Here the arrangement 
is somewhat different from ours; it begins with the feast of St. Sylvester 
(Dec. 31) and ends with that of St. Thomas the Apostle (Dec. 17). The 
common of saints and votive Masses for special occasions complete the 
book. 

This first Curial Missal had a very short career; it was in use for less 
than fifty years and then largely among the Franciscans. Only four manu- 
scripts of it are known to exist. 

It was superseded by the revision of Haymo of Faversham who, in his 
Ordo missalis composed in 1243-1244, rewrote the rubrics, putting them 
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into better Latin and correcting them where needed. Franciscan scribes 
took Haymo’s Ordo, inserted the liturgical texts in full, and the result is 
the second edition of the Curial Missal, or, to give it its official title: 
Ordo missalis Fratrum Minorum secundum consuetudinem Curiae 
Romanae. 

Since missals had to be copied laboriously by hand in those days, it 
took some time for Haymo’s revision to gain circulation. It is only about 
1260-1280 that it comes into common use. Its future was assured when 
Pope Nicholas III (1277-1280) imposed its use on the clergy of Rome. 

Should any reader be so curious as to wish to see what the missal was 
like, he has only to find the reprint of the first printed Roman Missal 
(1474) in the Henry Bradshaw collection. 

Let us return for a moment to the first edition of the Curial Missal 
which I consider the most important unedited document for the history 
of the Roman rite. 

It would probably have never left a trace in history, had not the slow 
methods of reproducing missals by hand been in existence. But the Friars 
Minor, who were committed by their rule to follow the usage of Rome, 
had continued to use this first Curial Missal while waiting for copies of 
Haymo’s revision to be made. Thanks to that fact, a few copies have 
survived in the libraries of Europe. 

The existence of this early Curial Missal was completely unknown 
twenty years ago and the student will not find any mention of it in any 
history of the Roman rite. 

Scholars have “hunches” too. In 1940 I was working on the Ordo 
Missae of the Franciscan Missal and I published an article on it in 
Mediaeval Studies (1940). As I re-read it now, I know that I was wrong 
in many of my conclusions but I did have a “hunch.” 

At that time I wrote : “At the present stage of our research, we hesitate 
to attribute the composition of the Franciscan Missal unreservedly to 
Haymo. We suspect that there was an early inperfect attempt at adapta- 
tion. . . . At least one manuscript, that we know of, contains a missal 
which appears to be earlier than the regular Franciscan type.” 

Almost twenty years later and, I hope, considerably wiser, I am having 
the pleasure of seeing that “hunch” pay off. I am now working on the 
manuscript referred to above and on three others like it and some day 
soon, Deo volente, an edition of the first Curial Missal will be ready for 


the press. 
Vincent L. Kennedy, C.S.B. 
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WORSHIP 
THE LIFE OF THE MISSIONS! | 


T IS HARD to keep 
reading Worship the Life of the Missions without the painful conviction 
growing that the “primary and indispensable source of the true Christian 
spirit” has barely been tapped. 

The first chapter on mission history leaves no doubt that our missionary 
advances of the last several centuries lack something vital that the primi- 
tive Church used to marvelous advantage. With authoritative references 
and enough pertinent material Fr. Hofinger points out that “Christian 
worship was the business of the whole Christian community” which, 
because of the all-embracing nature of that liturgy, always “felt respon- 
sible for those outside.” Active, intelligent participation in public worship 
made the faithful into active and intelligent apostles to their pagan 
neighbors. There was always present the warm invitation, expressed or 
implied, “Come and worship with us.” 

“The missionary Church of the first centuries has irrefutably proved 
that it is possible to give basic religious instruction by means of divine 
worship alone.” For the last many centuries on the other hand, formal 
catechesis has had to bear the whole burden—costly in extra time 
required, costly in personnel, costly in terms of money — and without 
the same desired results because of the unholy dichotomy involved. 

Catechetics, to be really effective, must be rooted in, and support, the 
official Church instruction of Sunday worship — integrating the liturgical 
year, Bible and catechism. Today’s catechumenate and weekly doctrine 
classes have too little to do with the Mass of the Catechumens. Despite 
many encouraging concessions, the power of public worship is still 
shackled to a large extent by foreign language, foreign customs and 
foreign costumes — not because Rome is too slow but because we mis- 
sioners are too sluggish. We don’t feel the vital needs of our people. We 
are too hidebound by the false traditions of the recent past. We still treat 
with only a smiling indulgence men like Pére Vincent Lebbe. 

The thought keeps tormenting me: If only we had had such a guide 
when our class left for the Orient in 1939; or better, if only we had had 
such a text six years earlier, it would have supplied a distinct flavor to 
our seminary formation and a more dynamic and practical bent to all 

* Worship the 0 ate of the Missions. By Rev. Johannes Hofinger, S.J., and 
others. Translated by Mary Perkins Ryan. Liturgical Studies, No. 4. The 


om of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Ind., 1958. Pp. 342. Cloth, 
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our missionary labors. Only dreams? But not vain ones if we see clearly 
what has been missing, correct ourselves, and not waste time blaming 
anybody. 

Nor is the book limited to Oriental missiology. We are finding its 
fundamental ideas just as pertinent to the Latin American scene. For 
those who have tried, in stumbling fashion, to make beginnings the work 
is a veritable treasure and practical guide. It has an excellent index to 
help the busy missioner get quickly to the point on which he is seeking 
light. There is a list of short substantial sermon outlines for the whole 
year which will facilitate the efforts of priest to form his people into 
solidly instructed Christians and apostles. 

With gratifying results we have been using during the past several years 
some of the book’s methods — WorsurP, China Missionary Bulletin, Lu- 
men Vitae have long been publishing articles from Fr. Hofinger’s vibrat- 
ing pen. In a few of our towns which the priest can visit once a month or 
less we see the beginnings of an apostolic spirituality — due principally 
to the fact that there is no Sunday without a dignified public worship. 
Our public “Daily Prayer” has followed the general lines of the Mass: 
foremass with instruction on the liturgy of the day, prayers of offering, 
a collection, spiritual communion, thanksgiving. Enthusiasm for the 
missal and Bible is growing. Now, of course, we are translating Fr. 
Kellner’s “Suggested Text” for Sunday worship in the absence of a 
priest — a definite improvement. 

Even in our smallest pueblos where the majority are illiterate, it is 
common practice at their infrequent Masses that everybody answers the 
priest with the short responses and someone always reads the proper, 
offertory prayers, and the mementos in Spanish. There are no silent 
celebrations. During the confession period before Mass a catechist is 
preparing the assembly for active participation by reviewing the responses 
and their meaning, reading Scripture according to the season, teaching 
certain chants — we have an abundance of antiphons to fit almost any 
occasion: eucharistic celebrations, administration of sacraments, Bene- 
diction, and blessings. 

In our central mission the day begins with shortened Lauds (three 
psalms) and frequently ends with Compline. Catechists and others are 
beginning to see why Christ made the psalms His daily prayer and carry 
their books with them to the out-stations. We are experiencing what Fr. 
Paul Brunner wrote in his chapter on the psalms: “It is not respect for 
tradition but pastoral reasons which introduced the Psalter as the hymn 
book of the liturgy. . . . It is the prayer-book most fitted to the Chritian 
soul.” 
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We are finding that Scripture readings and chosen psalms can have a 
definite place at our innumerable home novenas, Las posadas of Christ- 
mastide, and every neighborhood Fiesta— which, left to themselves, 
tend to withdraw people from public worship, Sunday observance, sacra- 
ments, and even, at times, Christian morality. 

One point not dwelt upon, and on which I feel strongly, is that besides 
the “solemn hearing of the word of God” we need group dynamics. By 
discussion and questioning and the small group technique we must 
develop a new generation of alert critical Catholics who are constantly 
—and not only by good example — giving reasons for the faith that is 
in them. A vital and pulsating catechism class can, of course, be a perfect 
example of group dynamics. 

Moreover until we have deacons, and perhaps as a step in their 
direction, it seems we should stress much more the part that laymen can 
and must have in bringing about these desirable changes. In their strictly 
proper lay sphere, the sanctification of the temporal order, only they can 
immediately give body and substance to the liturgy and make it over- 
flow into and penetrate the community “until the whole is leavened.” 

Of course one doesn’t find such laymen in any mission but the material 
is there, and I suggest that the best and easiest way to develop it is by 
importing a lay missioner or two with the necessary background. Six 
years experience with young U.S. laymen in Yucatan convinces me they 
are invaluable. From altar to alley, from worship to wood-work (in the 
midst of our mahogany abundance) they are opening innumerable doors 
that could hardly be budged by priests or religious alone, even if we had 
enough of these. 

Although the authors have no intention of offering their ideas as the 
last word it is hard to see how developments could follow any other than 
the general lines indicated. To me it seems rather a question of time. 
Will we wake up soon enough? We didn’t in China — despite the writings 
on the wall by a few great missioners of past and present. 

Worship the Life of the Missions in my opinion lays the groundwork 
for solving three of the Church’s greatest problems : 

1) The problem of world missions: how to accomplish mass conver- 
sions, adequate mass instruction, the establishment of the Church on the 
shoulders of local leadership — hierarchical and lay. 

2) The problem of Protestantism. Though the authors don’t treat of 
this directly, by putting into practice their principles four of the chief 
criticisms which the sects level at us would disappear: a) Catholics don’t 
love and read the Bible; b) Catholics worship only in Latin which no one 
understands; c) Catholic cult is too complicated and antiquated; d) 
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Catholics are idolatrous toward images and superstitious in their cult to 
the saints. 

3) The problem of consecrating the temporal order everywhere. 
Public worship by its nature is the first and most essential bridge between 
the order of grace and the order of nature, the order of eternity and the 
order of time, the priest and the layman. The popes have squarely planted 
the responsibility of consecrating the world on the shoulders of the 
laity, yet proclaiming all the time that their labors will be unproductive 
unless they constantly drink of the living waters of this indispensable 
and inexhaustable font of active participation in the Church’s worship. 

I hope I have helped to make it clear that this book is not only for 
missioners, or those who hope to be such, but for all Catholics who love 
the Church and have a burning desire to see her, Christ’s spouse, as 
attractive and lovable before the world as she in her inner being unques- 


tionably is. 
Donald L. Hessler, M.M. 


PREPARING FOR pti 
ONSCIOUS that 


the Holy Spirit, the Soul of the Mystical Body, dwells in the parish as 
an authentic unit of Christ’s Church, there are certain and definite things 
that the parish should do about it. The feast of Pentecost should be 
celebrated as an outstanding and profitable event in parish life. The 
faithful should be made aware that it is not a mere commemorative 
service, recalling in an historical way the workings of the Holy Spirit 
in the infant Church. 

Rather, the feast should be a solemn occasion when we fervently make 
use of the continued indwelling of the Holy Spirit in Christ’s Church 
today. The locks holding back the flood of God’s living grace should be 
made to open and actually allow the Spirit of God to inundate every 
facet of our parish life. 

In order that we experience this break-through of God’s life, we will 
do well to inaugurate a period of prayer in which we seriously and trust- 
fully invite the Holy Spirit to manifest Himself in the parish community 
as well as in the hearts of every parishioner. We call this special period a 
novena, or a nine day preparation on the part of the faithful for the 
fruitful reception of the divine Guest. No Catholic Action group in the 
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parish (and it seems to us that every group should be such) can operate 
efficiently for the extention of the kingdom of God on the earth unless 
it is impregnated with the living Spirit of God. 

The gifts and virtues of the Holy Spirit must find their way into all 
parish activity. Each group has need of every gift in the determined 
pursuit of its respective works; yet a particular gift or virtue may be 
peculiarly necessary in the fulfillment of its own specific goal. 

The parish Holy Name men need the Spirit of wisdom if they are to 
function at capacity level in developing strong and courageous fathers, 
heads of families and enlightened leaders in the community. The Rosary- 
Altar women have need of the Spirit of piety if they are to give them- 
selves wholeheartedly to their God-given vocation as women in human 
society. Catholic Youth in every parish have an immediate need of the 
Spirit of fortitude to enable them to dare to be different in a world where 
youth is so readily lead along the paths of least resistance, and on to the 
highways of sin. 

All three groups, representative of parish Catholic Action, must stand 
ready to serve as obedient soldiers carrying out the orders of their 
bishop-commander. Without the unerring aid of the Holy Spirit their 
work will at best be mediocre or purely humanitarian. 

Besides the above generally recognized official groups in the living 
parish, every other parish organization, if it is to be of value to the 
Church, must seek the assistance of the Holy Spirit. The very fact that a 
parish organization operates under parish patronage and supervision is 
indicative of its Catholic quality. Associated with the Church it immedi- 
ately implies that it can have recourse to an infinite storehouse of help 
— which in turn can transform any parish organization into a dynamo 
of Christian living. 

A parish Legion of Mary is quite aware of the need of the Holy 
Spirit in its apostolic work. The Legion does not perform its weekly 
assignment without first having recourse to the Sanctifier. But even this 
prayerful group must reinforce its members with an annual novena to 
the Spirit of understanding. 

The charity of Christ made visible by the parish St. Vincent de Paul 
Society has need of the Spirit of prudence in channeling its charity and 
aid to the needy and neglected children of the community. 

A parish information class, a Convert Guild of St. Paul, an instruction 
class for public school children (Confraternity of Christian Doctrine) 
cannot fail to see the necessity of calling on the Holy Spirit for direction 
and guidance, so that the goal of each may be realized with reference to 
the mind of Christ and His Church. 
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Even a parish credit union must depend upon the Spirit of justice for 
its sound growth in directing its personnel as Christlike instruments in 
the solving of an economic problem. 

How practical then is the fruitful indwelling of the Holy Spirit in any 
parish! How eminently purposeful that we make use of the novena to 
the Holy Spirit to invite Him as our helper! How edifying that every 
group in the parish can unite in a common prayer-front, determined to be 
an efficient instrument in this particular unit of the Church universal : 
the parish. 

In order to give the greatest meaning to these days of prayer, the 
pastor not only extends a special invitation to the officers, committeemen, 
and members of the various parish organizations to make the novena to 
the Holy Spirit, but recommends a certain day for each particular group : 


BAD EeeeS Gey OUMNNS DEON 6.555 oe ioe Soe Sie ecee's Wisdom 
me Sony s Roser Alor Ladies. .i6.o. 6. i bite ce caicessic Piety 
DE ES WIE CORIINIONL . oon cc cic cncicc sees adler Fortitude 
i Sr Gin OE BENE 85k i Ses oe Understanding 
ee ee ere oe eee Prudence 
Ses Gn COUNTER Sue tis). 605 CRN. 55eGk Counsel 
Permay: Infowneation Claes. 6 sh So sek ese eee He Knowledge 
8th Day : Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. .. . Fear of the Lord 
ee SIO o's 035 SENSOR. CSRS See WES Justice 


The Sunday before the novena a persuasive sermon is given on the 
importance of the Holy Spirit in our individual and parish life. Much 
stress is placed on the dignity of every single parishioner as member of 
Christ in His Mystical Body. It is especially to His Mystical Body, His 
Church, that Christ promised the guiding help of the Holy Spirit. The 
challenge is therefore to every cell in the Mystical Body to reach out in 
earnest prayer and utilize the divine help made available by the indwell- 
ing of the Spirit. 

On the feastday itself, members of the various parish groups assemble 
before the Blessed Sacrament exposed and recite in common the renewal 
of the confirmation pledge to be a soldier of Christ. To make the cere- 
mony more impressive and more lasting in its effects, groups of four come 
to the Communion rail and, placing their hand on the book of Gospels 
(Missal), recite the following act of consecration : 

“Confirm, O God, what Thou hast wrought in us from Thy holy temple 
which is in Jerusalem (rite of confirmation). 

“I thank Thee, O Lord, that Thou didst send Thy Holy Spirit upon 
my soul with all His gifts and graces. 
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“I promise that: 
Thy heavenly wisdom shall reign in my heart, 

Thy understanding shall enlighten my darkness, 

Thy counsel shall guide me, 

Thy fortitude shall give me courage to act, 

Thy knowledge shall instruct me, 

Thy piety shall make me fervent, 

Thy divine fear shall keep me from all evil. 

“Give me grace to be Thy faithful soldier, that, having fought the good 
fight of faith, I may be brought to the crown of everlasting life, through 
the merits of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 

While the intentions of the whole Church come under the scope of 
the parish novena to the Holy Spirit, this year we have a very special 
intention to pray for most ardently. Ever since our Holy Father, Pope 
John XXIII, has announced that an ecumenical council will be convoked 
with the hope of uniting Christians in one fold, every parish as a minia- 
ture Mystical Body should feel called upon to contribute to the success of 
this important meeting. The Holy Spirit will not fail the council, for He 
has promised to be with the Church until the end of time. And the 
official novena to the Holy Spirit is the most apt opportunity for the 
parish to invoke His aid. 

Few Catholics know that this novena was authoritatively introduced 
into the Church year by Pope Leo XIII for the precise purpose of praying 
for reunion. In his famous encyclical on the Holy Spirit, Divinum Illud 
(May 4, 1897), he wrote: 

“As two years ago, in our Letter Provida Matris we recommended to 
Catholics special prayers on the feast of Pentecost for the reunion of 
Christendom, so now we desire to make certain further decrees on the 
same subject. Wherefore, we decree and command that throughout the 
whole Catholic Church, this year and in every subsequent year, a novena 
shall take place before Pentecost Sunday, in all parish churches, and also, 
if the local Ordinary think fit, in other churches and oratories.” 

To encourage everyone to take part, moreover, he extended the indul- 
gences to be gained also to all “who are legitimately prevented from 
attending the (public) novena . . . provided they make the novena 
privately and observe the other conditions.” 

It is possible that we may fail to do our part. Consequently it is impera- 
tive that all of us implore the Holy Spirit to shower His gifts on our 
separated brethren with whom we live and work and play, so that the 
force of such an ecumenical council may have its effect among peoples of 
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every religious affiliation. Men, women, and youth of every parish can be 
real witnesses for Christ and His Church when they not only share in the 
conviction of what they can do, but are actually contacting the source 
of divine life to become spearheads of Catholic Action. 

When we are aware that we are truly members of Christ’s Mystical 
Body, and that the principle of life in that Body is the Holy Spirit, a sense 
of living faith will urge every parishioner to capitalize on his power of 
love to bring this divine life into withered and sick cells. The popes of 
our day have time and time again called upon a dedicated laity to 
associate itself with this redemptive work of Christ. 

Unfortunately too many parishes suffer from lack of lay leadership. 
I think we can safely say that no parish is wanting in potential workers 
for Christ. What is missing is what the Apostles lacked while waiting, 
locked up and afraid of themselves, in the Upper Room. The Holy 
Spirit must touch our hearts and wills as He did the Apostles of old. We 
must be changed as they were changed. 

God will not force Himself on any parish group or member of the 
faithful. However, we must humbly invite Him, prepare for Him, open 
to Him our needs, and offer ourselves as willing instruments in His 
service. 

Imagine what a transformation would be realized if an entire parish 
subjected itself to a thoroughgoing program of prayer and dependence 
on the Holy Spirit ! What many individual souls have already done, whole 
parishes should unite in doing. Then we would have a right to hope that 
“He shall renew the face of the earth.” 

Joseph V. Urbain 


MASS COMMENTARY! 


PENTECOST (OR WHIT) SUNDAY 
Beginning of Mass. Today is Pentecost Sunday. The Mass is that of the 
feast, with its own special preface, that of the Holy Spirit. (The intention 
for this Massis . .. ) 

This feast celebrates the completion of the work of Christ our Lord by 
His sending down the Holy Spirit upon the infant Church to establish 
and confirm it. It is by living as members of the Church, “baptized in the 
Spirit,” that we are to attain to our personal salvation. 

Collect. We ask, through the priest, that the Holy Spirit whom Christ 


+Cf. March issue, footnotes to pages 244—45, for directions on the use of 
the “commentary.” 
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sent down upon His Church may teach us to love what is right and fill us 
with comfort. 

Epistle. (Simply read the text which needs no comment.) 

Secret. May God hallow the gifts prepared for the sacrifice, and cleanse 
our hearts by the light of the Holy Spirit. 

Preface. We join the priest in praising and thanking God because Christ 
our Lord, after ascending to heaven, fulfilled His promise to send down 
the Holy Spirit upon His Church. 

Memento for the Living. Memento for the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion., The priest asks that the Holy Spirit may penetrate 
our souls like dew, to make them fertile in good works. 


TRINITY SUNDAY 
Beginning of Mass. Today is Trinity Sunday; we celebrate the Mass of 
the day, with the preface of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention for this 
Massis... ) 

In the previous part of this liturgical year we have celebrated feasts of 
all the main events in Christ’s redemptive work. Now we turn to the 
source of them all — the triune God —to praise and bless the One God 
in three divine Persons from whom we have received all these benefits. 
As St. Paul says to the Ephesians: “United in the one Spirit, we have 
access through Christ to the Father.” 

Collect. The priest voices our thanks to God that we know Him as 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost; and he asks that our faith in the Blessed 
Trinity may be strengthened. 

Epistle. (No comment seems to be needed ; just read the text.) 

Secret. We ask God to hallow our gifts for sacrifice, and to make of us, 
too, an eternal offering to the glory of His name. 

Preface. With the priest we now praise and thank God for revealing to 
us the mystery of the three Persons in one divine essence. 

Memento for the Living. Memento for the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. May this Communion, and our faith in the Blessed 
Trinity, profit us body and soul. 


THE FEAST OF CORPUS CHRISTI 
Beginning of Mass. Today we celebrate the Mass of Corpus Christi. The 
common preface is used. (The intention for this Massis . . . ) 

The Blessed Sacrament was instituted on Maundy Thursday; but that 
day was too overshadowed by the passion to be an occasion of unre- 
strained joy. In the thirteenth century devotion to the Blessed Sacrament 
caused the institution of this feast on which we can thank God and rejoice 
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in the holy Eucharist, sacrament of unity, food of our souls, and real 
presence of Christ on our altars. 

Collect. In this sacrament Christ has left us a memorial of His passion ; 
we ask now that our devotion to the holy Eucharist may win for us a rich 
share in the graces of the redemption. 

Epistle. St. Paul reminds us that the Eucharist is the Lord’s Supper, 
which requires of us purity of conscience. 

Sequence. Today the Mass contains a hymn, called the sequence; it is 
the famous Lauda Sion, written by St. Thomas Aquinas. If you have 
missals or hymn books with its translation, read it now so as to savor its 
treasures of doctrine and beauty. 

Secret. Our offerings of bread and wine symbolize unity and peace; 
the priest now asks God to grant those graces to His Church. 

Preface. Let us praise and thank God through Christ our Lord, through 
whom is all praise both in heaven and on earth. 

Memento for the Living. Memento for the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. The priest asks God that our holy Communion, 
pledge of eternal life, may lead us to the enjoyment of His divinity. 


FEAST OF THE QUEENSHIP OF OUR LADY 
Beginning of Mass. We celebrate a feast of recent origin, that of the 
Queenship of Our Lady. We owe it to the late Pope Pius XII who insti- 
tuted it in 1954. The preface is that of the Blessed Virgin. (The intention 
for this Massis ... ) 

Though the feast is new, the idea that our Lady is a queen is very old; 
we recall it in the fifth glorious mystery of the Rosary, and in many titles 
of the Litany of Loreto. Because of her unique role in the history of our 
salvation, and her privilege of having been conceived immaculate and 
finally taken up, body and soul, into heaven, Mary has been raised above 
all other creatures, like a queen above her subjects. 

Collect. We ask that under the protection of Mary, our queen, we may 
enjoy peace in this life and glory in the world to come. 

Epistle. The Church applies to our Lady what the prophetic writer of 
Ecclesiasticus wrote of Wisdom. 

Secret. Joyfully we offer to God these gifts, asking that, through the 
merits of Mary our queen, they may help us towards salvation. 

Preface. The priest invites us to join him in praising and thanking God 
for sending the Holy Spirit to overshadow Mary, that she might conceive 
and bear his divine Son without loss of her virginity. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. The priest asks God that as we have joyfully cele- 
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brated the feast of Mary our queen, her prayers may bring us abundant 
fruit from the sacrifice we have offered. 


THE FEAST OF THE SACRED HEART 


Beginning of Mass. Today is the feast of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
It has its own special Mass and special preface. (The intention for this 
Massis ... ) 

The love of Christ for us men was shown, above all, by His death on 
the cross which we called to mind on Good Friday. But that day was too 
sad for us to rejoice in His love. Now that we have celebrated both His 
resurrection and ascension the Church gives us a feast whereby we can 
express our gratitude and our happiness at being so loved by the sacred 
heart of Jesus, our Savior. 

Collect. In the heart of Christ, wounded for our sins, God has given us 
an infinite treasure of love. We ask now, through the priest, that we may 
offer Him in return both loving service and fitting reparation. 

Epistle. St. Paul voices his admiration and gratitude for the love of 
Christ, and prays that we may realize how great it is. 

Secret. May God be moved by the love in the heart of His divine Son to 
accept our gifts as atonement for our sins. 

Preface. We are now invited to praise and thank God for the wealth of 
mercy and grace poured out upon us from the sacred heart of His divine 
Son. 

Memento of the Living. Memento of the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. The priest asks of our Lord, whom we have received 
in holy Communion, that we may learn to appreciate the sweetness of 
His loving heart. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Beginning of Mass. Today we celebrate the Mass of the third Sunday 
after Pentecost, with the preface of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention 
for this Massis ... ) 

The Church contrasts in this Mass the devil, who is like a roaring lion 
seeking to devour the sheep, and Christ the good shepherd who seeks to 
save the sheep, including those who have strayed. Let us beware of the 
devil and give our love and loyalty to Christ. 

Collect. Without God’s help we are powerless; so we ask through the 
priest that the mercy of God will enable us so to pass through the good 
things of this world that we may not lose those of the world to come. 

Epistle. St. Peter, whom Christ appointed to tend His flock, warns us 
against the devil and exhorts us to trust in God. 
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Secret, We ask that God will receive these gifts from His Church, and 
when they are consecrated, give them back to us in holy Communion. 

Preface. Let us join the priest in thanks and praise of God who has re- 
vealed to us the mystery of the three Persons in one God. 

Memento for the Living. Memento for the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion, May this holy Communion fill us with new life, 
cleanse away our sins, and prepare us for eternal glory. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Beginning of Mass. Today is the fourth Sunday after Pentecost, with its 
own Mass, and the preface of the Blessed Trinity. (The intention for this 
Massis ... ) 

This Mass should help to increase our love for the Church, of which 
the symbol is Peter’s boat. In that boat stood Christ, by whose will the 
apostles were able to gather together a great quantity of fish. But Christ 
is in the Church too, and it is His will to bring us all into His Church by 
the labors of Peter and the apostles through their successors, the pope and 
the bishops whom Christ has commissioned to be “fishers of men.” 

Collect. We ask God to grant peace to this world, so that His Church 
may give Him joyful and unhindered service. 

Epistle. St. Paul teaches us a lesson from nature, whose continual 
strivings should spur us on in our longing for Christ’s redemptive work to 
be completed by His second coming. 

Secret. As the priest dedicates our gifts for sacrifice, he asks that God 
will bend our stubborn wills to His service. 

Preface. We join now in praise and thanks to God the Father who, with 
His only-begotten Son and Holy Spirit, is but one God, one Lord. 

Memento for the Living. Memento for the Dead. (As usual.) 

Postcommunion. May this holy Communion purify our souls and win 


us the protection of God’s grace. 
Clifford Howell, S.J. 


IT CAN BE DONE? 


HIS YEAR the meaning and spirit of 
Holy Week became evident in our rural parish as never before. During 
the first week of Passiontide, for example, the pastor was pleasantly 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WORSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designted, for every item printed.—Eb. 
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surprised to see two men of the parish spend several hours each day 
shoveling a wide path through the winter’s four-foot accumulation of 
snow from the parish hall to the parish church, “so we can have a good 
Palm Sunday procession.” When the name of one of the twelve oldest 
men of the parish was inadvertently omitted in the parish bulletin for 
the washing of the feet on Maundy Thursday, a hasty correction had to 
be made, lest he be denied “this honor.” And on the great Easter night 
itself, chairs had to be brought in from the parish hall to accommodate 
the greatest crowd of the year. 

At the Vigil itself, our commentator, a local business man, made a few 
preliminary remarks, asking the people to take part in this holiest night 
of the year with their minds and hearts and wills as well as their voices in 
singing the responses in the Holy Week booklets. His words were well 
heeded, for never did “the temple ring” more resoundingly “with the loud 
song of this great multitude.” At opportune times, the rites were ex- 
plained briefly. And shortly after midnight, the purple cloth which had 
formed the backdrop for the singing of the Exsultet and the baptismal 
service was drawn aside to reveal the altar ready for the offering of the 
Easter Mass. 

Reaction of parishioners to Holy Week in our parish this year indicated 
that the fruitful celebration was in large part due to our preparation 
during Lent. During Lent, before evening Mass every Wednesday in the 
parish and every Friday in the mission, a special instruction was held in 
the parish hall, intended for the whole family, children as well as adults. 
Attendance varied between sixty-five and ninety per cent of the families 
of the parish and mission. 

The instructions were based on Fr. Howell’s Preparing for Easter and 
featured chalk talks, quizzing of the children and the showing of colored 
slides. The slides were made up of pictures taken during the Holy Week 
services of the previous years, together with illustrations of the Old and 
New Testaments. For instance, after the picture of the pastor blessing 
baptismal water during the Vigil last year, colored illustrations were 
shown of each of the uses God made of His creature water which are 
sung of in the blessing: waters of the flood at the time of Noah, water 
coming from the rock struck by Moses in the desert, water changed into 
wine by Christ, etc. 

In our catechism classes during Lent, in addition to studying the 
booklet Our Week of Grace by Sister Jane Marie, O.P., a special project 
was the preparing of posters for the church bulletin board by the children 
themselves. The best posters were displayed several weeks before Holy 
Week and illustrated the three parts of the Easter Vigil. 
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Thus the first panel on the bulletin board in the church vestibule was 
labeled “Fire” and illustrated how God uses fire and light as a sign of 
His presence. A poster of the burning bush of the Old Testament and the 
new fire of the Easter Vigil were side by side, as were posters of the pillar 
of fire of the Old Testament and the lighted Easter Candle. The second 
panel was labeled “Water” and showed how God used water in the Old 
Testament to bring new life to His people (poster of Israelites crossing 
the Red Sea), and how He brings new life to us in the celebration of the 
Easter Vigil (poster of the Easter Candle plunged into the fount of 
water) through the water of baptism. The third panel, labeled “Bread,” 
showed how God used a festive meal to renew His covenant of love 
with His people of old (poster of Jewish Passover with paschal lamb and 
unleavened bread), and how in the new covenant of the eucharistic meal 
He shares His life with us and carries on the work of His redemption 
(poster showing altar with bread and wine). 

Perhaps this is all “old hat” to you; but I’ve been so elated, and so 
have my people, with the spiritual impact of the new Holy Week and 
Easter that I welcome the opportunity of stating emphatically that it can 
be done. And it was done without the undoubted advantages of a 
parochial school or teaching Sisters. 


LITURGICAL a 
UR authors : — Rev. Boniface 


Luykx, O.Praem., from the monastery of Postel in Belgium, will be lec- 
turing again this year at Notre Dame’s liturgical summer school. — Rev. 
Charles E. Miller, C.M., is the dean of studies at St. John’s Seminary, 
Camarillo, California. — Rev. Andrew M. Greeley is a curate of Christ 
the King parish, Chicago. — Rev. John J. McGrath, S.J., of Manresa 
Hall, Port Townsend, Wash., helped New Testament Abstracts arrive 
at its present sturdy state as managing editor.—Rev. Juniper Cum- 
mings, O.F.M.Conv., is professor of dogmatic theology at Assumption 
Seminary, Chaska, Minn.—Rev. Vincent L. Kennedy, C.S.B., our 
Canadian associate editor and professor at the Pontifical Mediaeval Insti- 
tute in Toronto, is at present in Rome on sabbatical leave. — Rev. Don- 
ald L. Hessler, M.M., after being expelled from China, was assigned to 
one of the Maryknoll missions in Yucatan. — Rev. Joseph V. Urbain 
is pastor of St. Columban’s church, Loveland, Ohio. — Rev. Clifford 
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Howell, S.J., carries on his liturgical writing and lecturing with Birming- 
ham, England, as headquarters. — Rev. Frederick R. McManus is pro- 
fessor of canon law at the Catholic University of America and the 
editor of The Jurist. 


Our cover design interprets Christ’s words in Luke 12:49, “I have 
come to cast fire upon the earth, and what will I but that it be kindled?” 
of His sending the Spirit on Pentecost. It may also be applied to the 
continuation of this “baptism by fire” in the sacrament of confirmation, 
whereby Christians are enkindled by the Spirit of Love to be witnesses 
of Christ to the world. 


The 1959 Liturgical Week, to be held at Notre Dame University 
August 23-26, will be signally honored by the presence of Cardinal 
Lercaro of Bologna, who has accepted an invitation to be one of the 
speakers. His Eminence is the cardinal patron of the National Italian 
Liturgical Conference, and played a major role in the international 
congresses of Lugano in 1953 and of Assisi in 1956. His talk at the latter, 
on “The Simplification of the Rubrics and the Breviary Reform” (cf. 
The Assisi Papers, pp. 203-19) was probably the most widely quoted 
of the papers delivered at that memorable meeting. His forthright rec- 
ommendations for a restoration of the divine office as the meaningful 
daily prayer of the people of God as well as of their minister, the priest 
— recommendations based on sound historical as well as contemporary 
pastoral grounds — will perhaps find realization in essential points in 
the thorough reform of the breviary now in progress. His A Messa, 
Figlioli (Come to Mass, My Children), published in June 1955, was the 
first of the numerous episcopal Mass directories which found their gen- 
eral corroboration and highest sanction in the September Instruction of 
the SRC. (It was reprinted substantially in WorsHip, October 1956). 
At the Week, he is expected to speak on the pastoral implications of the 
Instruction. A most cordial benvenuto to His Eminence! 


Worsuip heartily adds its voice to the host of other admirers and well- 
wishers of America on the occasion of its golden jubilee; and it feels 
that it has special reasons to do so. The congratulatory messages that 
appeared in the jubilee issue were unanimous in praising America not 
only for being an excellent Catholic news journal, but for being a leader 
in shaping Catholic opinion in matters of moment. We wish to state 
our grateful acknowledgment of this role of America in the field of 
the liturgical apostolate. When friends were few, and suspicion of the 
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liturgical movement still the order of the day, the editors of America 
saw beyond the surface controversies. In editorials, news briefs, articles 
and, week after week, year upon year, in the feature column entitled “The 
Word,” America lent its considerable prestige and authority to the efforts 
at rediscovering the fuller dimensions of the sacramental life. The words 
of Father John LaFarge, beloved “elder statesman” of the magazine in 
this as in several other notable fields, writing in the jubilee number, may 
be taken as a summary of its consistent editorial policy: “Catholicity 
from its very nature demands an active participation of the faithful 
in the Church’s official worship, in her liturgy.” To America —and its 
editors, past and present — our fraternal thanks, and our prayerful good 
wishes for the next fifty years. 


Since the appearance of the September Instruction of the SRC on 
participation, plans are being formulated in many dioceses to implement 
its legislation. In addition to those mentioned in previous issues of 
Worship, the following instances have come to our attention; the list 
makes no claim to be exhaustive, and we would welcome information 
from other areas. 

According to the Boston Pilot of March 28, Cardinal Cushing ap- 
pealed to all priests of the archdiocese “to take immediately the simple, 
preliminary steps that are necessary” to begin a more active participation 
of the laity in the Mass. Recalling the September Instruction, he said 
that such participation is required under Church law, and called attention 
to the fact that Pope John XXIII is showing example and his personal 
eagerness for the apostolate by having all participate whenever he cele- 
brates Mass in St. Peter’s Basilica. The Cardinal stressed that active par- 
ticipation would require that clergy help the congregation take part with 
an intelligent and devout understanding of the Mass in addition to proper 
recitation of the prayers. He commended the leadership of several high 
school, deanery and parish groups which had already successfully initi- 
ated the program according to his suggestions shortly after the appear- 
ance of the Instruction. 

Under the Cardinal’s new program for low Mass, the congregation 
will be invited to recite the short responses usually given by the altar 
servers: Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison, Amen, Et cum spiritu tuo, etc. 
Gradually other parts that belong to the people (Gloria, Credo, etc.) 
should be taught them. “If it seems feasible, they may be taught to make 
all the responses assigned to the server. . . . It is forbidden for the 
congregation (or a reader) to recite aloud, either in Latin or in a word- 
for-word translation, any prayers of the Mass except those listed above.” 
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The use of a microphone, where necessary, is recommended. All who 
attend high Mass should sing at least the simple responses. The program 
of participation in high Mass must be carried out with the ultimate aim 
that all the faithful will be able to sing the simple Gregorian Mass sug- 
gested in the Instruction. 

His Eminence’s clear distinction between joining in the “short re- 
sponses” now usually made by the server, and in the server’s other, more 
difficult prayers, seems to us to deserve attention. The prayers at the foot 
of the altar and the Suscipiat have in practice often proved stumbling 
blocks to efforts at introducing the dialogue Mass, and their liturgical 
role is secondary by comparison with the Sanctus, Agnus Dei, or the 
other “parts of the Ordinary that belong to the people.” 


Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis in his Easter pastoral stated 
that it is “most important” that the faithful “when assisting at Mass and 
other liturgical functions do so . . . actively, by voice and deed, and 
thus unite themselves to Christ and to the Church in the worship of the 
heavenly Father.” He announced that he had directed that the papal 
document be carried into effect in the archdiocese. “There is great need 
of instruction in regard to the sacred liturgy,” he continued, “which our 
good priests will zealously give to their flock; but it is also necessary 
that all cooperate in faithfully carrying out the instructions of the Holy 
See and thus make possible throughout the archdiocese a greater and 
more intelligent participation in the sacred liturgy.” A week previously, 
the Archbishop had established three separate diocesan commissions on 
liturgy, music and art. 

In a letter sent to all pastors, dated March 3, His Excellency wrote: 
“Now that we have these specific instructions from the Holy See it is 
not a matter of debate whether or not promulgation is necessary. The 
Sacred Congregation has spoken. The directives must be applied and 
within a reasonable time.” He added a word of caution “that no one 
read into the instructions what is not there nor interpret the instructions 
to meet existing practices, especially in regard to the vernacular and the 
use of the literal translation of the words of the priest.” Archbishop Rit- 
ter is chairman of the United States Bishops’ Commisison on the Litur- 
gical Apostoiate established last November. 


Archbishop William ©. Brady of St. Paul, vice chairman of the same 
Bishops’ Commission, devoted two of his weekly newspaper columns 
(Feb. 20 and 27) to the Instruction. In view of the fact that his first 
pastoral as archbishop had already outlined a program of active partici- 
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pation, which he has vigorously pursued ever since (and has been first 
to observe, in episcopal functions throughout the archdiocese), he could 
write: “Here, in the archdiocese of St. Paul, we are very fortunate. 
Almost everywhere, the first steps were taken long ago and these are in 
accord with the Instruction. Build on what we have to insure an ever 
more perfect participation in worship. We shall not waste our efforts 
agitating for what Rome omitted. Let us spend our time promoting with 
zeal what Rome gave. . . . Rome’s Instruction is plain and quite clear 
in spite of a few writers who seem discontented or disappointed and 
who try to find clouds where they should see the stars. . . . Take the 
safe first step where nothing else can be done. Continue to step four as 
soon as the people can be trained. It is our duty to train them.” 

“The directions on the use of Latin are plain,” he continued. “The re- 
strictions on the use of English are plain. Keep them. No verbal trans- 
lations of the Mass prayers may be used in divine worship in the dialogue 
Mass in any way whatsoever. This command will hold in this archdiocese 
until Rome rules otherwise. There is to be no agitation for extension of 
the vernacular in divine worship. Rome knows the problem. So do the 
Bishops. And the vernacular holds more problems than can be solved 
by amateur translation or by enthusiasts without prudence.” 

The Archbishop paid tribute to the efforts of the liturgical movement 
to date: “It can claim credit for bringing people closer to the altar. It did 
bring the Sacrifice closer to the people. It did bring us priests closer to 
God in the Mass Offering, and closer to God’s people as we led them to 
worship. . . . Yet, in a real sense,” he goes on to say, “this liturgical 
movement as we have known it up to the present} died a few months 
ago. . . . By this official paper (the Instruction) it was taken over by 
the Church.” 

And (if we may be permitted to add an observation) the Church has 
taken over the liturgical movement in the U.S. not only in virtue of the 
September Instruction (or Mediator Dei and the other papal documents 
on which it is based), but also in the persons of her hierarchy, officially 
represented by the Bishops’ Commission — for the establishment of 
which WorsuiP and all others active in the apostolate of the liturgy had 
petitioned and prayed, and to which we now loyally look for the guidance 
and leadership which Mediator Dei urged the bishops of the world to 
undertake. 

1 We have been empowered to say that the phrase here italicized was inad- 
vertently omitted in copying the original draft of the pastoral. Without it, the 
sentence, especially viewed out of context, had given rise to a mild rash of 
speculation. — Eb. 
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In Cincinnati, the archdiocesan liturgical commission, following the 
directives of Archbishop Karl J. Alter, prepared a series of instructions 
on the significance of the short responses, to assist priests in introducing 
the program of liturgical participation during Lent. It was recommended 
that on three Sundays of Lent the time ordinarily devoted to the sermon 
be used at the beginning of Mass for a short practical explanation of why 
the faithful should make the responses, of their meaning, and for actual 
practice in making them. The members of the choirs were asked to assist 
in the practice before the high Mass by demonstrating how the responses 
are sung. 

Adequate and repeated instructions were called for. “It is futile to 
expect mere recitation of meaningless Latin words to make Mass attend- 
ance more devout or more fruitful. Only when the faithful understand 
what they are doing and as a result are drawn into the action of the Mass 
more intimately and are united with Christ the High Priest more closely, 
only then will active participation have the rich and salutary effects 
which the Popes and our Archbishop have envisioned.” 

It was further recommended that a commentator, ideally a priest, be 
present especially for the first Sundays to lead the people in making the 
responses, particularly at sung Mass. This leader could double as the 
lector to read epistle and gospel while these were being said in Latin 
by the celebrant. Particular groups should be encouraged and, when 
possible, especially trained to take the lead in making the responses; 
among these would be the members of the various parish societies, and 
principally the parish units of the Councils of Catholic Men and Women. 

In a letter to the clergy, the Archbishop had emphasized that the pro- 
gram is one of “grave importance” for the welfare of souls, and that its 
success “depends completely upon the leadership and encouragement of 
the priests.” Further degrees of participation are to be undertaken where 
circumstances permit. Efforts should be made to teach the people to 
sing vernacular hymns at low Mass on occasion. His Excellency likewise 
stated that “the simultaneous recitation of a word-for-word English 
translation of the Mass prayers along with the priest, either by a leader 
or by the congregation, is forbidden.” The Mass cards prepared by the 
World Library of Sacred Music were recommended, as well as the same 
company’s revised Parish Mass Book. 

The program was brought to the “grass-roots” level through a model 
of organizational effort. Under the motto “Unto the altar of God,” dele- 
gates of the archdiocesan Council of Catholic Men from the various 
deaneries met at Cincinnati and Dayton for an all-day training institute, 
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consisting of lectures and workshops. These delegates in turn met with 
other delegates from each parish of their respective deanery, to continue 
the task of indoctrination; and finally, meetings in every parish were 
held, in which the officers and active members of the parish society for 
men were enlisted to assist actively in carrying the program into effect. 


Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel of New Orleans in a letter to his clergy 
dated November 10 says that “the Instruction constitutes almost the 
last communication of the beloved Pontiff (Pope Pius XII) to his univer- 
sal flock, his testamentary appeal for preserving the traditional dignity 
of divine worship and giving to the laity a more intimate participation in 
the Mass.” 

He asked that the Instruction be “put into effect without undue delay, 
but not without previous study and the necessary preparation that will 
guarantee an intelligent and orderly procedure especially where the par- 
ticipation of the laity is involved.” fhe leader should be carefully chosen 
and trained; a few rehearsals with a cross section of groups of parish- 
ioners would be helpful; and until the congregation in general can pro- 
cure and learn the use of the missal or comparable Mass books, the 
provision of cards containing the pertinent Mass prayers is recom- 
mended. “Important to remember is that prayers recited with or in 
answer to the priest must be recited in Latin and not in the vernacular 
language.” 

Congregational singing of hymns in the vernacular should become 
universal throughout the archdiocese: this would lead “almost auto- 
matically” to the singing of the Benediction hymns in Latin and the 
gradual introduction of the Gloria and other parts of the sung Mass by 
the congregation. The Archbishop made special mention of Nos. 101-03 
of the Instruction, on the compensation for choir directors, musicians and 
singers, and stated that this merits serious and conscientious considera- 
tion. 

The clergy conferences which took place in the first week of Lent 
were devoted entirely to a discussion of the Instruction and plans to 
carry it out. His Excellency expressed the hope that every parish would 
have some form of participation at least by low Sunday, and announced 
his intention of soon naming the commissions called for by the Instruc- 
tion. 

Addressing the laity, on the occasion of the annual archdiocesan 
teachers’ institute on February 9, he said: “Too many of our people, 
although they use missals, are not in intimate contact with what is taking 
place at the altar during Mass. Some read books of devotion that have 
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no connection with the Mass. Others listlessly recite routine prayers — 
and hope the priest will not speak too long. . . . With good will and 
perseverance, adults can be trained in Gregorian chant. I am sure that 
those who accept this program will become enthusiastic.” 


Another member of the Bishops’ Commission on the Liturgy, Bishop 
Vincent S. Waters of Raleigh, N.C., is sponsoring a “South-Eastern 
Regional Liturgical Week” at Charlotte, May 23-26, in order to help 
priests and people grasp the full implications of the Instruction, and to 
encourage wholehearted application. Himself a past president of the 
North American Liturgical Conference, Bishop Waters enlisted the as- 
sistance of that body for his project, which is intended, moreover, as a 
sort of preview of the August National Week for those unable to travel 
to Notre Dame. Among the speakers at Charlotte will be Msgr. Martin 
Hellriegel, Rev. Shawn Sheehan, Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., Rev. John 
O’Connell, and Sister M. Maureen, C.S.A. For further information, and 
details of accommodation, write to: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles J. Gable, 
Our Lady of Consolation Mission, 2301 Statesville Ave., Charlotte 6, 
N.C. 


At the request of Bishop Peter W. Bartholome of St. Cloud, the In- 
struction was the subject of study at all the spring deanery meetings; it 
was hoped thereby to achieve a uniform program of action throughout 
the diocese. The Bishop personally provided each of his priests with a 
copy of the Instruction. 


The Bishop of Lafayette, La., the Most Rev. Maurice Schexnayder, in 
his pastoral letter to the clergy of December 3 called particular attention 
to Nos. 13, 14, and 24 of the Instruction: regarding Latin, sung and low 
Mass, and the participation of the faithful in sung Masses, respectively. 
“Some parishes are already doing very well,” he said, “and you will 
find no difficulty in complying with all that is contained in Nos. 24-26.” 
He recommended study of Father Antonelli’s explanation of the role of 
the commentator. “I am well aware,” he said in conclusion, “that all of 
these directives cannot possibly be observed in all of the churches nor 
put into practice at once, but all of us are able to make a beginning. 
Everything will depend upon the zeal and patience of the priests.” 


Bishop Leo A. Pursley of Fort Wayne, Ind., had his diocesan commis- 
sion of liturgy and sacred music prepare a series of three special sermons 
to be delivered in all parishes on consecutive Sundays beginning April 5 
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“in the hope of bringing the laity into closer contact with the priest at 
the altar and thus give them a more active sense of being a part of the 
corporate act of worship which every holy Mass is. . . . Holy Mass 
must not be what it so often is allowed to be — an individual and isolated 
service. It must be for all of us what St. Augustine called it — the bond 
of unity drawing us all closer to our Lord and closer to each other in 
the living realization of our common membership in His Mystical Body.” 
Every parish was asked to introduce without delay at least the first step: 
the answering of the short responses in sung as well as low Mass. 


The Instruction was taught, in practice, at the consecration of Auxil- 
iary Bishop James J. Gerrard by the Most Rev. James L. Connolly at 
the Cathedral of Fall River, Mass., in mid-March. The entire congrega- 
tion sang the responses to the Litany and to the prayers of the pontifical 
Mass of consecration. Booklets were provided for the congregation to 
follow, with the brief responses indicated. 


Attention was called in our April number to the summer courses being 
offered by the religious education department of the Catholic University 
of America (p. 319), and to the liturgical music summer school at Loy- 
ola University in New Orleans (p. 322). In the meanwhile, information 
has reached us concerning some of the other summer schools and work- 
shops that will offer instruction in liturgy and liturgical music. 

The liturgy program at Notre Dame University (June 19 to August 4) 
will include lecture series by Rev. Josef Goldbrunner of Munich on 
“Pastoral Care of the Parish as a Corporate Body” and “The Glad Ti- 
dings in Catechetical Instruction”; by Rev. C. A. Bouman of the Cath- 
olic University of Nijmegen in Holland on “Basic Liturgy” and “The 
Historical Development of the Structure of the Roman Mass”; and by 
Rev. Boniface Luykx, O.Praem., of the Abbey of Postel in Belgium 
(author of the essay on confirmation in our present issue) on “Early 
Christian Prayer Life.” Dom Ermin Vitry, O.S.B., will again conduct 
two chant classes, “Teacher Training” and “Gregorian Chant IT: Forms 
of Composition,” and with the help of Sister Pudentiana, C.PP.S., and 
Miss Helen Walsh, a “Workshop in Gregorian Chant” which is con- 
cerned with chant, drawing and eurythmics and, like his other two 
courses, will stress the values for Christian formation inherent in the 
Church’s music. Courses in advanced Latin, advanced Greek and be- 
ginners’ Greek are also scheduled. 

Father Michael Mathis, C.S.C., founder and director of the program, 
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had intended to lecture on the daily liturgy, but his precarious state of 
health will very likely require a substitution. A recent report from the 
Notre Dame infirmary states that he has suffered a relapse ; we earnestly 
ask for prayers. 


For the third year a program on the sacred liturgy will be held at 
Saint John College of Cleveland this summer, under the direction of 
Father Joseph T. Moriarty, chaplain of the college. Three courses will 
be offered for academic credit during the six week period from June 7 to 
July 24. Father Frederick R. McManus will lecture on the liturgical 
year, and on the liturgical doctrine of Pope Pius XII; the third course 
will be a workshop on some problems of liturgical education in the 
school, directed by Sister Mary Canice, C.PP.S., principal of Our Lady 
of Good Counsel School (Cleveland) and Father Moriarty. As an inte- 
gral part of the program, there will be a daily sung Mass with homily. 
The courses are open to priests, sisters and lay people. For further infor- 
mation write: The Registrar, Saint John College of Cleveland, Cleveland 
Square, Cleveland 14. 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, at Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, Purchase, N.Y., will open its 42nd summer session on 
June 29. Traditional classes in church music, music education, history 
and theory will be taught, together with a lecture course on the liturgy. 
Among the visiting faculty are Rev. Richard Curtin, Sister Cecilia, S.C., 
Theodore Marier and John Reilly. 

St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Pa., will conduct a liturgical music 
workshop August 17—22. Students will be able to take part in the daily 
monastic Vespers, conventual Mass and Matins. Campus residence for 
both men and women students is being provided. 

The annual music summer institute at Boys’ Town, Nebraska, under 
the direction of Father Francis P. Schmitt, will be in session August 17— 
28. Visiting faculty members will include Dom Vitry, and Dom Gregory 
Murray of Downside Abbey. The latter, who was musical editor of the 
English “Gelineau Psalms,” will also be lecturing on principles and 
practice of participation in other parts of the country this summer, under 
the auspices of the Gregorian Institute of America. 

Other opportunities for both learning and living the liturgy are being 
offered by the study weeks of Grailville (Loveland, Ohio), Chicago 
Friendship House (address: Miss Betty Plank, 4233 So. Indiana Ave., 
Chicago 53), and Madonna House, Combermere, Ont. 
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Apparently the most significant international liturgical news of recent 
months has centered around Germany. 

In a decree of December 23, 1958, the Holy Office explicitly corrobo- 
tated the 1943 privileges of the Deutsches Hochamt and of the German 
Community Mass. 

In another decree, dated February 11, 1959, the same Holy Office, at 
the request of Cardinal Frings in the name of the entire Fulda Confer- 
ence of Bishops, extended to Germany a privilege already enjoyed in 
France and Belgium: whether in sung or low Mass, the epistle and gospel 
may be proclaimed in the vernacular after they have been sung or said 
in Latin by the celebrant or sacred ministers. The only condition placed 
is that approved versions of the vernacular Scripture be used. (Accord- 
ing to the September Instruction, no. 16c, this “proclaiming” of the 
pericopes means that they be “read in a loud, clear voice, without any 
kind of Gregorian chant, authentic or improvised.”) 

A third decree, the substance of which was given publicity through 
an NCWC news release, is dated March 9, 1959, and concerns the Scrip- 
ture readings of several days of Holy Week. The petition of Cardinal 
Frings, again expressing the unanimous mind of the Fulda Bishops’ 
Conference, reads: 

“Since in the Mass of the Second Passion Sunday or Palm Sunday, in 
the Solemn Liturgical Service of Good Friday, and in the Easter Vigil, 
the length of the Readings, especially of the Prophecies, as they are 
called, and of the Passion gospels, makes it inexpedient that they be 
first sung in Latin and then proclaimed in the vernacular, it is humbly 
asked that an indult be granted, by way of experiment, to the petitioning 
Ordinaries to allow priest celebrants or ministers in the above-named 
liturgical services to pronounce the texts in question directly and immedi- 
ately in the vernacular tongue, lest the faithful, especially on these days 
in which the greatest Mystery of redemption is recalled, be deprived of 
understanding the word of God by which they are to be nourished.” 

The petition was presented to Pope John XXIII on March 9 by 
Cardinal Cicognani, prefect of the SRC, and was granted by His Holiness 
“as an experiment, for one year.” 


Archbishop Alfrink of Utrecht in early March solemnly blessed a 
new Interdiocesan Institute of Liturgy, whose purpose it is to spread 
a knowledge of the liturgical life of the Church among the faithful of 
Holland. One of its first tasks will be to help organize the international 
congress of liturgy and the missions which will convene at Nijmegen 
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this September under the presidency of Cardinal Gracias of Bombay 
(Osservatore Romano, March 7). 


Our September 1958 issue (pp. 493-96) carried a report on “The 
Worcester Campaign,” organized by that diocese’s Council of Catholic 
Men to familiarize lay leaders in every parish with ways of promoting 
better understanding of and participation in holy Mass. Because of the 
signal success of the campaign, and to honor the vision that prompted 
it, the Council was named a first place winner of the 1959 National 
Catholic Action Award, presented biennially by the NCCM “to give 
recognition to groups of laymen who have made outstanding achieve- 
ments in the lay apostolate.” We offer congratulations — and again 
invite others to investigate the techniques employed. Address: Mr. Rob- 
ert Fouhy, St. John Berchman’s Hall, 1010 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


Good, Bad, and Different: — The New Yorker takes notice of the 
liturgical apostolate as promoted in an advertisement in the Wappinger 
and Southern Dutchess News, Wappinger Falls, N.Y.: “ST. JOSEPH 
DAILY MISSALS. Buy from us and save — $3.25 and up. You'll look 
sharp when you walk into church late with one of these tucked under 
your arm. P.S. We also sell a fine looking Bible!” 

— Ata certain Catholic orphanage, the children are trained to partici- 
pate in the Mass. In addition to the sung Mass, they have the dialogue 
Mass, and the Mass with appropriate hymns. So it was not unusual for 
the chaplain, at his Easter Sunday Mass, to ask the first and second 
graders who were attending to sing an Easter song for the Offertory. 
With quavering but willing voices the children began that grand old 
Easter motet: “Here Comes Peter Cottontail, Hopping down the Bunny 
Trail. . . .” (Contributed.) 


RESPONSES 


THE SEPTEMBER INSTRUCTION 

The Instruction of September 1958 says, in no. 14c: “It is desirable, how- 
ever, that during low Mass on Sundays and feastdays a lector read the 
gospel and also the epistle in the vernacular for the benefit of the faithful.” 
1) May this practice be extended to weekdays in general? 2) Is this 
correctly interpreted as referring to a simultaneous reading of the lessons 
in English, that is, while the celebrant is reciting them in Latin? 
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1) Yes. Sundays and feastdays are mentioned by way of example. 
Whenever a congregation assists at low Mass it may be beneficial to have 
the lessons read aloud in the language they understand. In itself, the prac- 
tice is better than to expect the faithful to read the lessons from their 
missals ; for this reason it has been recommended by the Holy See. 

2) Yes, the context makes it clear that a vernacular reading of the 
lessons during the Latin recitation by the celebrant is intended. This is an 
exception, for obvious reasons, to the more general principle that no one 
should say aloud texts which the celebrant recites alone; there is no real 
sacrifice of the principle here, since the Scripture lessons do not properly 
pertain to the celebrating priest, but rather to sacred ministers or lectors. 

When a lector reads the lessons aloud in the vernacular, it is necessary 
for the celebrant to reduce his tone of voice from that which he must 
ordinarily use for a lesson— namely, a tone loud enough so “that all the 
faithful will be able to follow the sacred action properly and conveni- 
ently” (no. 34). So that this adjustment may be made in an orderly way 
and so that the responses of the faithful may be made to the liturgical 
reading of the lessons, the following is generally suggested : the celebrant 
reads the title of the epistle (or other lesson) in a loud tone, then lowers 
his voice while the lector reads the English version. Before the gospel the 
celebrant gives the salutation, Dominus vobiscum, and announces the 
text, Sequentia . . ., in a loud voice; the lector begins reading the 
English translation after the faithful respond. If the faithful are to answer 
Deo gratias and Laus tibi, Christe at the end of epistle and gospel, respec- 
tively, the celebrant must read slowly so that his concluding words will 
be said aloud after the lector has finished ; then the last words of the Latin 
lesson will invite the response of the congregation. 


Are the “commentator” and “lector” mentioned in the Instruction of last 
September the same person? 

No, the two have quite distinct functions or offices. There is nothing, 
however, to prevent the “commentator” at low Mass from reading the 
English lessons as a “lector,” thus filling both offices. 

The commentator has a twofold function (no. 96). First, he explains 
or interprets the rites and texts to the people; this he should do most 
briefly and only at a few suitable points of the service. Next, and more 
important, he leads or directs the external participation of the congrega- 
tion, especially their responses, prayers, and singing. Thus the commen- 
tator or leader may assist the faithful in their understanding and in their 
participation both at low Masses and at sung Masses. 

The lector at low Mass referred to in no. 14c of the Instruction is 
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merely a reader. He recites an English translation of the epistle and 
gospel (and other lessons, if any) to the people while the priest reads the 
Latin text at the altar. This is a distinct duty and it is fitting and effective 
to have a separate lector for each lesson. On the other hand, as already 
suggested, it may be more convenient in some cases to have the com- 
mentator at low Mass serve also as lector. 

For completeness, mention should be made of the lector at sung 
Masses. Such a lector has a different office: he chants the liturgical 
lesson in Latin. At high Mass, he chants the epistle in the absence of a 
subdeacon; at solemn Mass, he chants any lessons which precede the 
epistle (for example, on ember Wednesdays and Saturdays, during Holy 
Week). The lector who chants the lesson at a sung Mass may not then 
recite it in the vernacular except in places, such as France and Germany, 
where this is permitted by indult. (no, 16c; no. 96e). 


The practice of distributing holy Communion immediately after (or even 
before) the Consecration of Mass still prevails in many places. Does the 
new Instruction offer any hope of correcting this? 

Although the Instruction was not immediately concerned with sacra. 
mental participation in holy Mass, it contains many indirect references to 
the matter. So true is this that the Instruction simply cannot be carried 
out properly in a church where holy Communion is given to the faithful 
without regard to the action of the Mass. 

The conflict between the practice mentioned in the question and the 
Instruction from the Congregation of Sacred Rites is evident from the 
following : The Agnus Dei pertains to the people at sung Mass (25b) and 
at low Mass (31c); the people may recite the threefold Domine, non sum 
dignus with the celebrant at sung Mass (27c) and at low Mass (31b); 
the faithful may recite the Our Father with the celebrant in preparation 
for Communion (32) or at least respond to its last phrase, both at sung 
Mass (25a) and at low Mass (31a). Careful directions are given con- 
cerning the Communion antiphon, psalm verses, etc., which accompany 
the people’s reception of Communion at sung Mass (27c). Obviously 
the whole purpose of the Instruction will be thwarted in these matters if 
Communion is distributed early; either the people will not take these 
parts or their whole sense will be distorted and misunderstood. 

Other statements in the Instruction add up to the same conclusion. 
Repeatedly the Sacred Congregation urges silence — a sacred or religious 
silence — after the Consecration until the end of the Canon (27f; 29c; 
29d). The celebrant must recite the appointed texts in a loud, clear 
voice (34), which he will hardly do if the congregation is deliberately 
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distracted from Mass to the Communion rite. Of all the simple responses 
which are proper to the faithful at sung Mass (25a) and low Mass (31a), 
the principal one is the Amen to the Canon itself; this is completely 
neglected when the Communion time is anticipated. 

The Instruction refers specifically to the teaching of Pope Pius XII: 
“It is very fitting, as in fact the liturgy prescribes, that the people come to 
holy Communion after the priest has partaken of the divine repast at the 
altar” (22c). It suggests one of the gravest reasons for not distorting the 
order of Mass, when it repeats the same Pontiif’s plea that the faithful 
“enter into closest union with their High Priest . . . and together with 
Him and through Him offer [the Sacrifice], surrendering themselves in 
union with Him” (22a). This unity with the offering of the holy Sacrifice 
is seriously attacked when the attention of the faithful is drawn from its 
most sacred moments and from its proper sequence or progress. 

The Holy See is making every effort to make the participation of the 
faithful in holy Mass more fruitful and more pleasing to God; it pro- 
scribes hymns and prayers not in harmony with the individual parts of 
Mass (27c; 30; 33); it insists on the meaning of the Lord’s Prayer as the 
Communion prayer. This should be enough to show the need to change 
any faulty practices in the distribution of the holy Eucharist. 


Why is the expression “read Mass” used for low Mass in some of the 
English translations of the Instruction of September 3, 1958? 

The term was evidently chosen as a literal — though unfortunate — 
translation of the Latin missa lecta. It refers, of course, to low Mass, 
that is, a Mass celebrated without the singing of the liturgical texts. In the 
past missa lecta was regularly translated, at least in the United States, as 
“low Mass” and the Instruction suggests no reason to change our usage. 

Terms like “read Mass” or “to read Mass” — not, so far as I know, 
very common in the United States — may suggest a silent reading of 
Mass, a reading by the celebrant with his eyes only or to himself. Such 
practices are abuses and must be avoided by celebrants (no. 34 of the 
Instruction refers to this matter). Perhaps missa lecta could be accurately 
conveyed in English by “recited Mass,” but low Mass is certainly correct 
and is the accepted expression. 

Frederick R. McManus 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


SUBURBANISM’S ROLE 

To the Editor : — WorsHIP’s articles on suburbia (September, October, 
January) were most interesting to me for I am a township manager near 
Philadelphia where tremendous suburban growth has occurred. And 
when Father Hurley extols the possibilities for the liturgy in the suburbs, 
I find it hard to adjust reality with the promise. 

Suburbia is part of the “metropolitan problem” which one astute 
observer has defined as the “discontent of millions of human beings.” 
Those who moved to escape the worst features of urban life are frustrated 
to find them tagging along. From my experience suburbia is peopled by 
those who are “economically oppressed and physically fatigued,” the 
very things Father Hurley seeks to avoid. The suburbanite hasn’t the 
means to escape the city; he is just solvent enough to go to the borders 
and be dumped into any one of thousands of look-alike houses with little 
distinction, little room and a heavy mortgage. He faces a spiralling tax 
rate for schools and other services that must be provided. 

Nor is he free from the “synthetic forces of a man-made technical 
society.” Shopping centers, giant supermarkets, glaring neon signs and 
scabrous drive-ins dot the once rural landscapes while highways are 
debauched with eateries, used car lots and other rubbish thought only to 
exist in the city proper. The suburban dweller is exhausted by the plague 
of traffic, yet he is the prisoner of the car and cannot move beyond his 
front door without it. He sits helpless while the “Benedictine luxuries of 
light, air and space and silence” are gobbled up by the developer’s bull- 
dozer, the shopping center’s roto-paver and the expressway’s concrete 
mixer; ironically, the suburbanite must now drive further out on a 
Sunday to find the fast-escaping rural charm that he hoped might be 
next door. 

And the suburban parish has not escaped. The pastor is hard pressed 
merely to provide for his flock on Sunday and keep one school desk 
ahead of the growth that pushes in on him. Providing liturgical desiderata 
is beyond his and his overworked curate’s mental and physical energy. 
Moreover, the feeling of community present in city and rural parishes is 
not yet apparent in this unhappy half-way house. 

But it may be that the providence of God, working under the guise of 
this phenomenon, will point toward a liturgical rebuilding. Claudel said 
that “God writes straight in crooked lines,” and suburbia is no mean 
setting. 

Trevose, Pa. William A. Sommers 
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To the Editor : — If one situates the terms Mr. Sommers uses against the 
background of a town manager involved in the dynamics of community 
change in a given area, then it is not surprising that he would view 
suburbia differently than I do. The context of my discussion of suburbia 
was a wider one, reaching from apostolic times down to the present. With 
this in mind, perhaps we can reconcile viewpoints. 

My thesis is briefly: homo liturgicus is easier to fashion when the 
raw material at hand is homo bio-technicus rather than homo technicus. 
I suggested that suburbia was a “providential opportunity,” not neces- 
sarily a promise, toward the goal of forming homo bio-technicus. 

Apparently no one disagrees that, by siphoning off population from 
the cities, suburbia is giving older urban areas a chance to rebuild along 
bio-technical lines. The issue is then : are not the worst features of urban 
life and its frustration present in suburbia so that suburbanites are, by 
and large, “economically oppressed and physically fatigued,” and its 
clergy overworked? 

Mr. Sommers’ experience would incline him to answer affirmatively. 
My judgments as a social scientist are much broader and affect the 45 
million people living in suburbia. These people inhabit qualitatively 
different communities : mass-production suburbs that quickly degenerate 
into slums, temporary suburbs where families linger till a better oppor- 
tunity presents itself, the more comfortable type of suburb and then the 
exclusive suburb. Moreover, these communities are in different stages of 
growth: some are experiencing growing pains, others are at the term of 
growth. 

Using statistics and sociological findings regarding these 45 million 
suburbanites, I tried to compare the long-range suburban trend with the 
classic model of homo technicus as described in my first article. I can 
therefore agree with Mr. Sommers when he laments the lost opportunities 
that lack of vision and planning have created in suburbia. However, the 
long-range trend of suburbanism, seen macroscopically and not micro- 
scopically, is not a disillusioning one. 

Since suburbia is a half-way house, it will not be completely free from 
urban and technological influences. Suburbanites have freely chosen 
both the expense and inconvenience involved in being free of a more 
total technological and urban complex. This voluntary nature of sub- 
urban choices plus the fact that suburbanites, constituting 25% of the 
nation’s population, possess 35% of its wealth make me hesitate in 
calling them “economically oppressed.” 

I am also slow to say that suburbanites are “physically fatigued.” Many 
have two jobs, commute long distances and have to work about the house, 
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but this is part of their election. We must consider the active nature of 
suburbia’s forms of recreation in judging the degree of economic oppres- 
sion and physical fatigue in suburbia. 

In 1955 there were 5,500,000 pleasure boats on U.S. waters, a figure 
which has steadily mounted since. Sales have reached record proportions 
for hunting and fishing equipment, skiing apparatus, flowers and seeds. 
The best market for these items, according to Fortune magazine, is in 
suburbia. Retail marketing figures are also amazing for items of casual 
clothing (e.g. sport shirts and shorts, dungarees, sneakers, long-visored 
caps and headkerchiefs). 

While not an indication of any liturgical deepening, these facts indicate 
outdoor activity and active participation. One could speak of the Bene- 
dictine luxuries of “light, air and space and silence” in suburbia, even 
though these elements do not manifest themselves as in, say, Maria 
Laach. I admit that there are “synthetic forces” at work in suburbia; 
that is included in the concept: “bio-technical.” However suburbia’s 
rhythms are generally established by children. Average family size is 
three to four children and everything is oriented to making life richer 
for them. 

As for suburban parish life, Fr. Joseph Fichter, S.J., well-known 
priest-sociologist, said in an interview in Ave Maria (June 15, 1957) that 
the hope of revitalizing parish life lies in the suburbs. My own views in 
this regard appeared in America (November 16, 1957) in an article 
called: “The Church in Suburbia.” 

Though I am convinced that suburbia has cooperated toward forming 
the homo bio-technicus, I appreciate the problems Mr. Sommers de- 
scribed so well. Without intelligent planning among the interested groups 
in any community we may forfeit a wonderful opportunity to do what 
the cities of the immediate post-Industrial Revolution could never do 
— namely present the Church with apt material for Christian trans- 
formation on a large scale. 

Innsbruck, Austria Neil P. Huxley, S.J. 


AN INVITATION 

To the Editor : — The members of the parish community of St. Richard 
again invite their friends to come for a visit this summer. Guests are 
welcome to come to work and pray and play with the parish family. 
Several groups have already made arrangements for special periods. For 
the rest it would be best if they planned to come between July 1 and 20. 
Those who are interested in visiting the parish this summer should write 
to the undersigned soon. 
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In connection with the discussion that was carried on recently in 
Worsuip about the altar facing the people, the following might be added 
from the viewpoint of a pastor who has frequently used a portable altar 
facing the people for the past five years. It is obviously confusing to see 
two places of sacrifice in the sanctuary: one in front of the other. In 
practice, however, this confusion seems to disappear during the action 
of the Mass because attention is focussed on the celebrant and the altar 
on which he is celebrating. After such a Mass (facing the people) the 
altar should either be removed or the cloths should be taken off the 
portable altar. If we leave the “forward altar” in the sanctuary, it stands 
without cloths, and holds an open missal. In this way we emphasize the 
usefulness of such an altar for proclaiming the word of God. Its different 
emphasis avoids its taking away from the character of the high altar and 
the tabernacle. 

7540 Penn Ave., South Rev. Alfred C. Longley 
Minneapolis 23, Minn. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MASS. A Liturgical Commentary. By Canon A. Croegaert. Vol. I: 
The Mass of the Catechumens. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1959. 
Pp. x-251. Cloth, $4.75. 

It is difficult to know what to say about a book of this sort. The author 
claims that his intention was to provide “a methodical and practical book 
for the clergy — one which will be useful both for their own instruction 
and in their apostolate.” But over and over again the reader gets the im- 
pression that the author really could not make up his mind whether to 
write a scholarly work or not. While there are passages written in a light 
and practical style, the greater part of the book is extremely heavy with 
minute detail, pointless Latin quotations in parentheses immediately 
after their English equivalents, and pages of erudite observations. And so, 
from the popular point of view the book will be a real chore. 

From a scholarly viewpoint too it is disappointing. The author often 
begins a scholarly demonstration using premises which, from the angle 
of scholarship, require just as much proof as the conclusions which he 
draws from them. The footnotes are very incomplete. And, though in the 
main his teaching is up-to-date, this certainly cannot be said of all the 
positions he espouses. To say the least, it is very strange to see in any 
work on the Mass a complete absence of reference to the most modern 
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and truly scientific work on the Mass, J. Jungmann’s The Mass of the 
Roman Rite. 

One might wonder how in a practical book on this subject one whole 
volume is taken up with the Mass of the Catechumens. The answer is 
that the author uses the first part of the Mass as a springboard for treating 
every imaginable liturgical object. He spends some forty-six pages alone 
on the altar. Then follow discussions of the altar cross, the priest’s prepa- 
ration for Mass, the history and consecration of bells, the candles, etc. 

Let us point out a few of the less valid conclusions the author makes. 
The offertory of the Mass is definitely not a true offering (pp. 75-76). 
It is news when the author’s division of the Mass tells us that the Pater 
noster belongs to the Canon instead of to the Communion service of the 
Mass (p. 77). The use of incense and the carrying of lighted candles 
entered the Roman rite, not from Judaism, but from Roman civil cere- 
monial (78). Undoubtedly a misprint, responsorial (p. 103 line 8 from 
the bottom) should read antiphonal. 

In short, this book really adds nothing to our already good supply of 
material on the Mass. 

The Catholic University of America John H. Miller, C.S.C. 
Washington, D.C. 


PRIEST’S MANUAL FOR FORTY HOURS DEVOTION. By Charles V. 
Finnegan, O.F.M. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N.J. 1958. Pp. 92. 
Cloth, $2.50. 

Touchingly dedicated in memory of Pope Pius XII, Father Finnegan’s 


excellent manual presents, in turn, the history, the laws and indulgences, 
the ceremonies and the prayers for Forty Hours. 

Not the least valuable feature of the book is the short historical 
account at the start, for which the author acknowledges the help of 
Father Howard Reddy, O.F.M. Forty Hours, in its modern form, took 
its origin in a serious threat of war, which explains the war-time tenor, 
the votive Mass for peace on the second day, and similar features. 

The section of the ceremonies of Forty Hours is particularly good. 
What Masses are prescribed at the different altars on the three days 
involved, the commemorations, ordered or permitted, is set out clearly. 
The book recognizes the fact that (as a rule) the exposition is interrupted 
during the night, with Benediction given each evening. The directions 
for solemn Mass are presumed, and only items proper to Forty Hours are 
given. There is a short section for the master of ceremonies, as well as for 
acolytes and thurifer. 

To the list of former “contingencies” in connection with this devotion, 
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such as preaching, the distribution of Communion from the altar of 
exposition, handling a funeral, the Candlemas procession, the blessing 
of ashes, Father Finnegan now adds the new one of combining Forty 
Hours with the Palm Sunday ceremonies according to the new Ordinal. 
Until there is permission for English for the litany and procession, this 
book will serve admirably to enhance the correctness and smoothness of 
this popular eucharistic devotion. 
St. Mary’s College Gerald Ellard, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kansas 


JOURNEY TO BETHLEHEM. By Dorothy Dohen. Fides Publishers, Chi- 
cago. 1959. Pp. 96. Cloth, $2.50. 

The lay apostolate has come a long way in the last twenty years, 
witness Miss Dorothy Dohen’s latest book just released by Fides Pub- 
lishers (themselves an outgrowth of Catholic Action), a book of solid 
spiritual doctrine written by a lay person for lay people. As one who has 
spent some thirty years promoting the lay apostolate, my joy is great 
upon reading books such as this in which the traditional doctrines on 
penance, love, suffering, silence are discussed in a manner suitable to 
our way of life and couched in a language that we of the laity readily 
understand. 

Her way of holiness — our way — is the “little way” of St. Therese, 
doing the little things of ordinary lay life with an extraordinary love, 
involving an extraordinary fidelity and constancy to the duty of the 
moment, a continuing detachment from one’s own will, a daily obedience 
to God’s will manifested in all the circumstances of our lives, duties of 
state, people, things and even the weather. Lived to the full, this doctrine 
of constant love and constant detachment can lead to the greatest 
holiness. 

I have read much about lay spirituality, but never have I read anything 
as genuine and illuminating for us as Miss Dohen’s chapter entitled “Love 
in Practise”; apostolic groups will find here the answer to their doubts 
and discouragements. I have read much concerning St. Therese’s doctrine 
but I know of no book or article which compares with “Daily Heroism” 
for lucidity and practical application to lay life. 

May this little book — which is so big — find its way into the hands 
and hearts of thousands for the glory of God and the salvation of souls. 
Combermere, Ont. Catherine de Hueck Doherty 
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